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him, till he should redeem himself by paying a fine. 
But the spirit o“ Leyden dictated desperate resistance, 
and, finding he was likely to be overpowered, he flung 
himself from the top, and, seizing a rope, precipitated 
himself on deck by letting it slide rapidly through his 
grasp. In this operation he lost the skin of both hands, 
but of course won his wager. But when he observed his 
friends look grave at the expensive turn which their jest 
had taken, he tore and flung into the sea the order for 
the money which they had given him, and contented 
himself with the triumph which his spirit and agility had 
gained. This little anecdote may illustrate his character 
in more respects than one. 

In society, John Leyden’s first appearance had some- 
thing that revolted the fastidious and alarmed the deli- 
cate. He was a bold and uncompromising disputant, 
and neither subdued his tone, nor modified the form of 
his argument, out of deference to the rank, age, or even 
sex, of those with whom he was maintaining it. His 
voice, which was naturally loud and harsh, was on such 
occasions exaggerated into what he himself used to call 
his saw-tones, which were not very pleasant to the ear of| 
strangers. His manner was animated, his movements 
abrupt, and the gestures with which he enforced his ar- 
guments rather forcible than elegant ; so that, altogether, 
his first™appearance was somewhat appalling to persons 
of low animal spirits, or shy and reserved habits, as well 
as to all who expected much reverence in society on ac- 
count of the adventitious circumstances of rank or sta- 
tion. Besides, his spirits were generally at top-flood, 
and entirely occupied with what had last arrested his at- 
tention; and thus his own feats, or his own studies, were 
his topic more frequently than is consistent with the 
order of good company, in which every person has a 
right to expect his share of conversation. He was 
indeed too much bent on attaining personal distinction in 
society to choose nicely the mode of acquiring it. For 
example, in the course of a large evening party, crowded 
with fashionable people, to many of whom Leyden was 
an absolute stranger, silence being imposed for the pur- 
pose of a song, one of his friends with great astonish- 
ment, and some horror, heard Leyden, who could not 
sing a note, scream forth a verse or two of some border 
ditty, with all the dissonance of an Indian war-whoop. 
In their way home, his friend ventured to remonstrate 
with him on this extraordinary exhibition, to which his 
defence was, “ Dash it, man, they would have thought | 
was afraid to sing before them.” In short, his egotism, 
his bold assumption in socicty, his affectation of neglect- 
ing many of its forms as trifles beneath his notice, cir- 
cumstances which often excited against his first appear- 
ance an undue and disproportienate prejudice, were en- 
tirely founded upon the resolution to support his inde- 
pendence, and to assert that character formed between 
the lettered scholar, and the wild rude borderer, the coun- 
terpart, as it were, of Anacharsis, the philosophic Scy- 
thian, which, from his infancy, he was ambitious of 
maintaining. 

His humble origin was with him rather a subject of 
honest pride than of false shame, and he was internally 
not unwilling that his deportment should to a certain de- 
gree partake of the simplicity of the ranks from which 
he had raised himself by his talents, to bear a share in 
the first society. He boasted in retaining these marks 
of his birth, as the Persian tribe, when raised to the rank 
of kings and conquerors, still displayed as their banner 
the leathern apron of the smith who founded their dy- 
nasty. He bore, however, with great good-humour all 
decent raillery on his rough manners, and was often 
ready to promote such pleasantry by his own example. 
When a lady of rank and fashion one evening insisted 
upon his dancing, he wrote next morning a lively poetical 
epistle to her in the character of a dancing bear. This 
was his usual mode of escaping or apologising for any 
bevue which his high spirits and heedless habits might 
lead him to commit, and several very pretty copies of] 
complimentary verses were a sort of peace-offerings for 
trivial encroachments upon the ceremonial of society. 

Having thus marked strongly the defects of his man- 
ner, and the prejudice which they sometimes excited, 
we crave credit from the public, while we record the 
rea] virtues and merits by which they were atoned a 
thousand-fold. Leyden’s apparent harshness of address 





covered a fund of real affection to his friends, and kind- 


ness to all with whom he mingled, unwearied in their 
service, and watchful to oblige them. To gratify the 
slightest wish of a friend, he would engage at once in 
the most toilsome and difficult researches, and when 
perhaps that friend had forgotten he ever intimated such 
a wish, Leyden came to pour down before him the full- 
est information on the subject which had excited his 
attention. And his temper was in reality, snd notwith- 
standing an affectation of roughness, as geutle as it was 
generous. 
those he loved. No one exhibited wore disinterested 
pleasure in their success. In dispute, he never lost 
temper, and if he despised the outworks of ceremony, 
he never trespassed upon the essentials of good-breed- 
ing, and was himself the first to feel hurt and distressed 
if he conceived that he had, by any rash or hasty expres- 
sion, injured the feelings of the most inconsiderable 
member of the company. In all the rough play of his 
argument too, he was strictly good-humoured, and was 
the first to laugh, if, as must happen occasionally to those 
who talk much, and upon every subject, some disputant 
of less extensive but more accurate iniormation, con- 
trived to arrest him in his very pitch of pride, by a home 
fact or incontrovertible argument. And, when his 
bigh and independent spirit, his firm and steady princi- 
ples of religion and virtue, his constant good-humour, 
the extent and variety of his erudition, and the liveliness 
of his conversation, were considered, they must have 
been fastidious indeed who were not reconciled to the 
foibles or peculiarities of Lis tone and manner. 

Many of those whose genius has raised them to distine- 
tion, have fallen into the fatal error of regarding their 
wit and talents as an excuse fur the unlimited indulgence 
of their passions, and their biographers have too fre- 
quently to record the acts of extravagance, and habits 
of immorality, which disgraced and shortened their 
lives. From sucn crimesand follies John Leyden stood 
free and stainless. He was deeply impressed with the 
truths of Christianity, of which he was at all times a 
ready and ardent asserter, and his faith was attested by 
the purity of morals, which is its best earthly evidence. 
To the pleasures of the table he was totally indifferent, 
—never exceeded the bounds of temperance in wine, 
though frequently in society where there was tempta- 
tion to do so, and seemed hardly to epjoy any refresh- 
ment excepting tea, of which he sometimes drank very 
large quantities. When he was travelling or studying, 
his temperance became severe abstinence, and he often 
passed an entire day without any other food than a or- 
sel of bread. ‘To sleep he was equally indifferent, and 
when, during the latter part of his residence in Edin- 
burgh, he frequently spent the day in company, he 
used, upon retiring home, to pursue his studies till a 
late hour in the morning, and satisfy himself with a 
very brief portion of repose. {It was the opinion of his 
friends, that his strict temperance alone could have en- 
abled him to follow so hard a course of reading as he 
enjoined himself. His pecuniary resources were neces- 
sarily much limited; but he knew that independence, 
and the title of maintaining a free and uncontrolled de- 
meanour in society, can only be attained by avoiding 
pecuniary embarrassments, and he managed his funds 
with such severe economy, that he seemed always at 
ease upon his very narrow income. 

We have only another trait to add to his character as 
a member of society. With all his bluntness and pecu- 
liarity, and under disadvantages of birth and fortune, 
Leyden’s reception among females of rank and elegance 
was favourable in a distinguished degree. Whether it 
is that the tact of the fair sex is finer than ours, or that 
they more readily pardon peculiarity in favour of origi- 
nality, or that an uncommon address and manner is in 
itselt'a recommendation to their favour, or that they are 


nut so readily offended as the male sex by a display of 


superior learning,—in short, whatever were the cause, 
it is certain that Leyden was a favourite among those 
whose favour all are ambitious to attain. Among the 
ladies of distinction who honoured him with their re- 
gard, it is sufficient to notice the late Duchess of Gor- 
don, and Lady Charlotte Campbell, [now Bury,] who 
were then leaders of the fashionable society of [din- 
burgh. It is time to return to trace the brief events of 
his life. 

In i800, Leyden was ordained a preacher of the gos- 


No one felt more deeply for the distress of 


pel, and entered upon the functions then conferred upou 
hin, by preaching in several of the churches in Edin- 
burgh and the neighbourhood. His style of pulpit ora- 
tory was marked with the same merits and faults which 
distinguish his poetry. His style was more striking than 
rhetorical, and his voice aud gestuie more violent than 
elegant; but his discourses were marked with strong 
traits of original genius, and although he pleaded an in- 
ternal feeling of disaypointment at being unequal to at- 
tain his own ideas of excellence as a preacher, it was 
impossible to listen to him without being convinced of 
his uncoinmon extent of learning, knowledge of ethics, 
and sincere zeal for the interest of religion. 

The autumn of the same year was employed in a tour 
to the Highlands and Hebrides, in which Leyden ac- 
companied two young foreigners who had studicd at 
Edinburgh the preceding winter. In this tour he visited 
all the remarkable places of that interesting part of his 
native country, and diverging fromi the common and 
more commodious route, visited what are called the 
rough bounds of the Highlands, and investigated the de- 
caying traditions of Celtic manners and story which are 
yet preserved in the wild districts of Moidart and Knoi- 
dart. The journal which he made on this occasion was 
a curious monument of his zeal and industry in these 
researches, and contained much valuable information on 
the subject of Highland manners and traditions, which 
is now probably lest to the public. It is remarkable, 
that after long and painful research in quest of original 
passages of the poems of Ossian, he adopted an opinion 
more favourable to their authenticity than has lately 
prevailed in the literary world. But the confessed infi- 
delity of Macpherson must always excite the strongest 
suspicion on this subject. Leyden composed, with his 
usual facility, several detached poems upon Highland 
traditions, all of which have probably perished, except- 
ing a ballad founded upon the romantic legend respect 
ing Macphail of Colonsay and the Mermaid of Corrie- 
vrekin, inscribed to Lady Charlotte Campbell, and 
published in the third volume of the Border Minstrelsy, 
whieh appeared at the distance of about a twelvemonth 
alter the two first volumes of that work. The opening 
of this ballyd exhibits a power of numbers, which, for 
the mere melody of sound, has seldom been excelled in 
English poetry.* Nor were these legendaty effusions 
the only fruit of his journey; for in his passage through 
Aberdeen, Leyden so far gained the fricndship of the 
venerable Professor Beattie, that he obtained his per- 
mission to make a transcript from the only existing 
copy of the interesting poem entitled Albania. This 
work, which is a panegyric on Scotland, in nervous 
blank verse, written by an anonymous author in the 
beginning of the eighteeneh century, Leyden afterwards 
republished along with Wilson’s Clyde, under the title 
of Scottish Descriptive Poems, 12mo, 1802. 

In 1801, when Mr. Lewis published his Tales of Won- 
der, Leyden was a contributor to that collection, and 
furnished the ballad called the Elf-King. And in the 
following year, he employed himself earnestly in the 
congenial task of procuring materials for the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, the first publication of the editor 
of that collection. In this labour he was equatly inter- 
ested by friendship for the editor, and by his own pa- 
triotic zeal for the honour of the Scottish Borders, and 
both may be judged of from the following circumstance, 
An interesting fragment had becn obtained of an ancient 
historical ballad, but the remainder, to the great dis- 
turbance of the editor and his coadjutor, was not to be 
recovered. ‘I'wo days afterwards,‘while the editor was 
sitting with some company after dinner, a sound was 
heard at a distance like that of the whistling of a tem- 
pest through the torn rigging of the vessel which scuds 
before it. The sounds increased as they approached 
more near, and Leyden (to the great astonishment of 
such of the guests as did not know him) burst into the 
room, chanting the desiderated ballad, with the most 
enthusiastic gesture, and all the energy of the saw- 
tones of his voice already commemorated. It turned 
out, that he had walked between forty and fifty miles, 
and back again, for the sole purpose of visiting an old 
person who possessed this precious remnant of anti- 


* It will be found at the close of this biographical 
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quity. His antiquarian researches and poetic talents 
were also liberally exerted for the support of this un- 
dertaking. To the former, the reader owes im a great 
measure the Dissertation on Fairy Superstition, which, 
although arranged and digested by the editor, abounds 
with instances of such curious reading as Leyden alone 
had read, and was originally compiled by him: and to 
the latter the spirited ballads entitled Lord Soulis and 
the Cout of Keeldar. 

Leyden's next publication was The Complaynt of Scot- 
land, a new edition of an ancient and singularly rare 
tract bearing that title, written by an uncertain author, 
about the year 1548. ‘This curious work was pub- 
lished by Mr. Constable, in the year IOI, As the tract 
was itself of a diffuse and comprehensive nature, touch- 
ing upon many unconnected topics, both of public policy 
and private life, as well as treating of the learning, the 
poetry, the music, and the arts of that carly period, it 
gave Leyden an opportunity of pouring fourth such a 
profusion of antiquarian knowledge in the Preliminary 
Dissertation, Notes, and Glossary, as one would have 
thought could hardly have been accumulated during so 
short a life, dedicated, too, to so many and varied stu- 
dies. The intimate acquaintance which he has displayed 
with Scottish antiquities of every kind, from manuscript 
histories and rare chronicles down to the tradition 
of the peasant, and the rhymes even of the nursery, 
evince an extent of research, power of arrangement, 
and facility of recollection, which has never been 
equalled in this department. 

This singular work was the means of introducing 
Leyden to the notice and correspondence of Mr. Ritson, 
the celebrated antiquary, who, in a journey to Scotland, 
during the next summer, found nothing which delighted 
him so much as the conversation of the editor of the 
Complaynt of Scotland, in whose favour he smoothed 
down and softened the natural asperity of his own dis- 
position. The friendship, however, between these two 
authors was broken off by Leyden’s running his Border 
hobby-horse a full tilt against the Pythagorean pallry 
of the English antiquary. Ritson, it: must be well re- 
membered, had written a work against the use of ani- 
mal food; Leyden, on the other hand, maintained it 
was a pirtof a masculine character to eat whatever 
came to hand, whether the substance was vegctable on 
animal, cooked or uncooked ; and be concluded a tirade 
to this purpose, by eating a raw beef-steak before the 
terrified antiquary, who never afterwards could be pre- 
vailed upon to regard him, cxeept as a kind of learned 
Ogre. This Sreach, however, did not happen till 
they met in London, previous to Leyden’s leaving 
Britain. 

Meanwhile other pursuits were not abandoned in the 
study of Scottish antiquities. The Edinjdurgh Muaga- 
zine was united in 1802 with the old Scots Magazine, 
and was now put under the managemcat of Leyden by 
Mr. Constable the publisher. ‘To this publication, dur- 
ing the period of his management, which was about five 
or six months, he contributed several occasional pieces 
of prose and jvetry, in all of which he was successful, 
excepting in those where humour was required, which 
talent, notwithstanding his unvaried hilarity of tem. 
per, Leyden did not possess, Te was also, during this 
year, engaged with his Scenes of Infancy, a poem which 
was afterwards published on the eve of his leaving Bri- 
tain, and in which he has interwoven his own early 
feelings and recoHections with the description and tra- 
ditional history of his native vale of ‘Teviot. His indi- 
vidual partiality may be also traced in this interesting 
poem. Cavers and Denholm, the scenes of his childhood, 
and Harden, formerly the seat of an ancient family from 
which one of his friends is descended, detain him with 
particular fondness. ‘The poem was composed at differ- 
ent intervals, and much altered before publication. In 
particular, as it was originally written, the right or 
southern side of the Teviot was first surveyed, ere the 
poet took notice of the streams and scenery of the 
northern banks. A friend objected, that this arrange- 
ment was rather geographical than poetical, upon which 
Leyden new-modelled the whole poem, and introduced 
the subjects in their natural order, as they would oceur 
to the traveller who should trace the river from its 
source to its junction with the Tweed. It is another 
remarkable circumstance, that the author has interwo- 
ven in this poem many passages which were originally 
cither fragments or parts of essays upon very different 
subjects. 
similes, in particular, not being always suctt as the sub. 
ject seems naturally to suggest, but rather calculated 
to distract the attention, by hurrying it from the vale of 
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Teviot-to distant countries, to Africa, to India, and to 
America, to the palaces of Gondar, and the enchanted 
halls of the Caliph Vathek. Indeed, as Leyden’s read- 
ing was atall times somewhat ostentatiously displayed, 
so in his poetry he was sometimes a little too ambitious 
in introducing scientific allusions or terms of art, which 
embarrassed instead of exalting the simplicity of his de- 
scriptions. But when he is contented with w pure and 
natural tone of fecling and expression, his poetical 
powers claim the’ adimiration and sympathy of every 
reader. 

The friends of Leyden began now to be anxious for 
his permanent settlement in life. He had been for two 
years in orders, and there was every reason to hope 
that he might soon obtain a church, through the nume- 
rous friends and powerful interest which le now pos- 
sessed. More than one nobleman of high rank expressed 
a wish to serve him, shou!d any church in their gift 
become vacant; and from the recommendation of other 
friends to those possessed of political interest, he was 
almost assured of being provided for, by a crown presen- 
tation, on some carly opportunity. But his eager desire 
of travelling, and of extending the bounds of literary and 
geographical knowledge, had become, as he expressed 
himself to an intimate friend, “his thought by day and 
his dream by night, and the discoveries of Mungo Park 
haunted his very slumbers-”” When the risk was ob- 
jected to bim, he used to answer in the phrase of Ossian, 
* Dark Cuchullin will be renowned or dead,” and it be- 
came hopeless tu think that this eager and aspiring spirit 
could be confined within the narrow sphere, and limit. 
ed to the humble, though useful, duties of a country 
clergyman. 

It was therefore now the wish of his friends toturn this 
irresistible thirst for discovery into some channel which 
inight at once gratify the predominant desire of his 
heart, and be attended with some prospect of securing 
his fortune. It was full time to take such steps; for 
in 1802 Leyden had actually commenced overtures to 
the Alrican Society, for undertaking a journey of dis- 
covery through the interior of that continent; an enter- 
prise which sad examples had shown to be little better 
than an act of ab-olute suicide. ‘To divert his mind 
from this desperate project, a representation was made 
to the Right Hon. William Duaodas, who had then a 
seat at the Board of Control, stating the talents and 
disposition of Leyden, and it was suggested that such a 
person might be useluily employed in investigating the 
language and learning of the Indian tribes. Mr. Dun- 
das entered with the most liberal alacrity into these 
views ; but it happened, unfortunately as it might seem, 
that the sole appointment then at his disposal was thai 
of surgeon’s assistant, which could only be held by a 
person who had taken a surgical degree, and could sus- 
tain an examination before tie Medical Board at the 
India House. 

It was upon this occasion that Leyden showed, in 
their utmost extent, his wonderful powers of application 
and compreliension. He at once intimated his readiness 
to accept the appointment under the conditions annexed 
to it; and availing himself of the superficial informa- 
tion he had formerly acquired by a casual attendance 
upon one or two of the medical classes, he gave his 
whole mind to the study of medicine and surgery, with 
the purpose of qualifying himsclf for his degree in the 
short space of five or six months. ‘The labour which he 
underwent on this vceasion was actually incredible; but 
with the powerful assistance of a gentleman of the high- 
est eminence in his profession, (the late Mr. John Bell 
of Edinburgh,) he succeeded in acquiring such a know- 
ledge of this complicated and most difficult art, as en- 
abled him to obtain his diploma as surgeon with eredit, 
even in the city of Edinburgh, so long famed for its 
medical school, and for the wholesome rigour adopted 
in the distribution of degrees. Leyden was, however, 
incautious in boasting of his success after so short a 
course of study, and found himself obliged, in conse- 
quence of his imprudence, to relinquish his intention of 
taking out the degree of M. D.at Edinburgh, and to 
have recourse to another Scottish University for that 
step in his profession. Meanwhile the sudden change 
of his profession gave great amusement to some of his 
friends, especially when a lady having fainted in a 
crowded assembly, Dr. Leyden advanced to her assist- 
ance, and went through the usual routine of treatment 
with all the gravity which beseemed his new faculty. 
In truth, the immediate object of his studies was al- 
ways, in seascn and out of season, predominant in Ley- 
den’s nind ; and just about this time, he went to tie 
evening party of a lady of the highest rank with the 








remnants of a human hand in his pocket, which he bad 
been dissecting in the morning, and on some question 
being stirred about the muscular action, he wes with 
difficulty withheld from producing this grisly evidence 
in support of the argument which he mantained. The 
character of Leyden cannot be understood without men. 
tioning these circumstances that are allied to oddity ; 
but it is not so easy to body forth those qualities of ener- 
gy, application, and intelligence, by which he dignified 


his extravagances. and vindicated his assumption of 


merit, far less to paint his manly, generous and friendly 
disposition. 

In December 1802, Leyden was sumoned to join the 
Christmas fleet of Indiamen, in consequence of his ap- 
pointment as assistant surgeon on the Madras establish- 
ment. It was sufficiently understood that his medical 
character was only assumed to bring him within the 
compass of Mr. Dundas’s patronage, and that his talents 
should be employed in India with reference to his literary 
researches, He was, however, pro forma, nominated 
to the Madras hospital. While awaiting this call, he 
bent his whole energies to the study of the Oriental 
languages, and amused his hours of leisure by adding to 
the Scenes of Infancy, many of those passages adressed 
to his friends, and bearing a particular reference to his 
own situation on the eve of departure from Scotland ; 
which, flowing warm from the heart, constitute the 
principal charm of that impressive poem. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, of Kelso, an carly and intimate friend of Leyden, 
had just then established in Edinburgh his press, which 
has since been so distinguished. To the critical skill 
of # valued and learned friend, and to the friendly, as 
well as professional care of Mr. Ballantyne, Leyden 
committed this last memorial of his love to his nativa 
land. The last sheets reached him before he left Bri- 
tain, no more to return. 

Upon cxamining these, it would appear that he ima- 
gined his critical friends had exercised, with more rigour 
than mercy, the prerogative of retrenchinent with which 
he had invested them. He complains of these altera- 
tions in a letter, which is no bad picture of his manner 
in conversation, It is dated from the Isle of Wight, 
where he states himself to be “like a weathercock, 
veering about with every wind,” expecting and hoping 
every moment when the boatswain’s whistle should pipe 
all hands on board, and that he may be off from the old 
island for ever in fifteen miuutes. “T faney,” he con- 
tinues, “ you expect to receive a wagon-load, at least, of 
thanks for your mid-wite skill, in swaddling my bant- 
ling so tight, that I fear it will be strangled in the 
growth ever afler, On the contrary, I have in my own 
mind been triumphing famously over you, and your 
razor witted, hair-splitting, intellectual associate,jwhose 
tastes I do not pretend to think any thing like equal to 
iny own, though, before | left Scotland, I thought them 
amazingly acute; but I fancy there is something in a 
London atmosphere, which greatly brightens the under- 
standing, and furbishes the taste. This is all the ven- 
geance you have unfortunately left in my power, for I 
sincerely am of opinion, that you ought to have adopied 
the alterations in the first sheet, which I think most 
indubitably better than those you have retained. The 
verses you excluded were certainly the most original in 
all the second canto, and certainly the next best to the 
Spectre Ship, in the whole poem; and I defy you and 
,and the whole Edinburgh Review, to impeach their 
originality. And what is more, they contained the 
winding sheet of the dead child, wet with a mother’s 
repining tears, which was the very idea for the sake of 
which I wrote the whole episode; so you have curtailed 
what I liked, and left what I did not care a sixpence 
about, for I would not have been half'so enraged, if you 
had omitted the whole episode; and what is most pro- 
voking of all, you expect the approbation of every man 
of taste for this butchery, this mangling and botching ! 
By Apollo, if | knew of any man of taste that approved 
of it, I would cut his tongue out. But my only revenge 
is to triumph over your bad tastes. When 
showed me this part, I tore the sheet in wrath, and 
swore I would have a Calcutta edition, for the mere 
purpose of exposing your spurious one. But you need 
not mind much his critical observations. He is a sen- 
sible fellow, points very well, understands music, has a 
fine taste for ornamenting, and perhaps for printing, 
but he has too fat brains for originality. Now, my dear 
Ballantyne, though I lift up my voice like a trumpet 
against your bad taste in criticism, yet [ give you all 
due credit for good intentions, and my warmest thanks 
for the trouble you have taken, only do not talk of men 
of taste approving of your vile critical razors—razors of 
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scarification ! Now, my dear fellow, farewell; commend 
me warinly to your good motherly mother, and your 
brothers. I shall be happy to hear of you, and trom 
you, in my exile, and tclieve me, my dear Ballantyne, 
to be . * Yours, most sincerely, 
Joun LeypEn.” 

About the middle of December 1802, John Leyden 
left Edinburgh, but not exact!y at the time he had _pro- 
posed. He had taken a solemn farewell of his friends, 
and gone to Roxburghshire to bid adieu to his parents, 
whom he regarded with the most tender filial affection, 
and from thence he intended to have taken his departure 
for London without returning to Edinburgh. Some ac- 
cident changed his purpose, and his unexpected arrival 
at Edinburgh was picturesque, and somewhat startling. 
A party of his frieads had met in the evening to talk 
over his merits, and to drink, in Scottish phrase, bis 
Bonallie. While, about the witching hour, they were 
crowning a solemn bumper to his health, a figure burst 
into the room, muffled in a seaman’s cloak and travelling 
cap, covered with snow, and distinguishable only by the 
sharpness and ardour of the tone with which he ex- 
claimed, * Dash it, boys, here Tam again!” The start 
of astonishment and delight with which this unexpected 
upparition was received, was subject of great mirth at 
the time, and the circumstance has been since recalled 
by most of the party with that mixture of pleasure and 
melancholy, which attaches to the particulars of a last 
meeting with a beloved and valued friend. 


In London, the kindness of Mr. Heber, his own repu- 
tation, and the recommendation of his Edinburgh 
friends, procured Leyden much kindness and attention 
among persons of rank and literary distinction. His 
chief protector and friend, however, was Mr. George 
Ellis, the well kiown author of the Specimens of An- 
cient English Poetry. ‘To this gentleman he owed an 
obligation of the highest possible value, which we shall 
give in his own words, in a letter to a friend in Edin- 
burgh, dated 13th January 1803, from which it appears 
that a disorder, produced by over intense study and 
anxiety of mind, joined to the friendly intervention of 
Mr. Ellis, prevented his sharing, in all probability, the 
fate of other passengers on board the Hindostan, to 
which unfortunate ship he was originally destined, and 
which was cast away going down the river. 

“ You will no doubt be surprised at my silence, and 
indeed I cannot account for it mysclf; but I write you 
now from the lobby of the East India House, to inform 
you that G. Ellis has saved my life, for, without his in- 
terference, I should certainly, this precious day, have 
been snug in Davy’s locker. At my arrival in town, or 
rather on my journey, L was seized with violent cramps 
in my stomach, the consequence of my excessive exer- 
tion betore leaving Scotland, a part of which you know, 
and a greater part you do not know. ‘The clecks of the 
India House, who, i suppose, never had the cramp of the 
stomach in their life, paid no kind of respect to this 
whatever, but with the most remorseless sang froid told 
me either to proceed to the Downs, or to vacate the ap- 
pointment. Neither of these alternatives were much to 
my taste, especially as I found that getting on board at 
the Downs would cost me at least £50 or £60 sterling, 
which I imagined, unlike the bread cast upon the water, 
would not return even after many days. I, however, 
passed the principal forms, and was examined by Dr. 
Hunter on the diseases of warm climates, with tolcrabl 
success, but most intolerable anguish, till I contrived to 
aggravate my distemper so much from pure fatigue and 
chagrin, aud dodging attendance at the India House 
from ten till four every day, that Dr. Hunter obstinately 
confined me to my room for two days. These cursed 
clerks, however, whose laws are like those of the Medes 
and Persians, though I sincerely believe there is not one 
of them who has the slightest particle of taste for either 
Arabic or Persian, not to speak of Sanscrit or Tamalic, 
made out my appointment and order to sail in the Hin- 
dostan, without the slightest attention tothis circumstance, 
and I dare say they would not have been moved had I 
wgitten and addressed to them the finest ode ever writ- 
tin Sanscrit, even though it had been supcrior to those 
of the sublime Jayadeva. Heber was in Paris, and 
every person with whom I had the slightest influence 
out of town; and Ellis, even in the distressed state of 
his family, as Lady Parker is just dying, and several 
others dangerously unwell of his relations, was my only 
resource. That resource, however, succeeded, and I 
have just got permission to go in the Hugh Luglis to 
Madras, and am at the same time informed, that the 
Hlindostan, which I ought to have joined yesterday 
morning, was wrecked going down the river, and one of 


the clerks whispered me that a great many passengers 
have been drowned. About fifty persons have perish- 
ed. So you sce there is some virtue in the old proverb, 
‘He that is born to be hanged,’ &c. I feel a strange 
mixture of solemnity and satisfaction, and begin to trust 
my fortune more than ever.” 

After this providential exchange of destination, the 
delay of the vessel to which he was transferred, permit- 
ted his residence in London until the beginning of April 


1503, an interval which he spent in availing himself of 


the opportunities which he now enjoyed, of mixing in 
the mest distinguished society in the metropolis, where 
the novelty, and good humour of his character made am- 
ple amends for the native bluntness of his manners. In 
the beginning of April, he sailed from Portsmouth in 
the Hugh Inglis, where he had the advantage of being 
on board the same vessel with Mr. Robert Smith, the 
brother of his steady friend, the Rev. Mr. Sidney Smith. 
And thus set forth on his voyage, perhaps the first British 
traveller that ever sought India, moved neither by the 
love of wealth nor of power, and who, despising “alike 
the luxuries commanded by the one, and the pomp at- 
tached to the other, was guided solely by the wish of ex- 
tending our knowledge of oriental literature, nd distin- 
guishing himself as its most successful cultivator. ‘This 
pursuit he urged through health and through sickness, 
unshaken by all the difficulties arising from imperfect 
communication with the natives, from their prejudices, 
and those of their European masters, and trom frequent 
change of residence ; and unmoved cither by the charms 
of pleasure, of wealth, or of that seducing indolence to 
which many men of literature have yielded, after over- 
coming all ether impediments. And to this pursuit he 
finally fell a sacrifice, as devoted a martyr in the cause 
of science as ever died in that of relivion. We are un- 
able to trace his Indian researches and travels with aceu- 
racy similar to that with which we have followed those 
which preceded his departure from Hurope, but we are 
enabled to state the following outlines of his fortune in 
the east. 

After a mutiny in the vessel, which was subdued by 
the exertions of the officers and passengers, and in which 
Leyden distinguished himself by his coolness and intre- 
pidity, the Hugh Inglis arrived at Madras, and he was 
transferred to the duties of his new profession. [is no- 
mination as surgeon to the commissioners appointed to 
survey the ceded districts, seemed to promise ample op- 
portunities for the cultivation of oricutal learning. But 
his health gave way under the fatigues of the climate ; 
and he has pathetically recorded, in his “ Address to an 
Indian Gold Coin,” the inroads which were made on his 
spirits and constitution. He was obliged to leave the 
presidency of Madras, suffering an accumutation of dis- 
cases, and reached, with difliculty, Prince of Wales 
Island. During the passage, the vessel was chased by a 
French privateer, which was the occasion of Leyden’s 
composing, in his best style of border enthusiasm, an 
“ Ode to a Malay Cris,” or dagger, the only weapon 
which his reduced strength now admitted of his wield- 
ing. ‘The following letter to Mr. Ballantyne, dated froin 
Prince of Wales Island, 24th October, 1805, gives a 
lively and interesting account of his occupations during 
the first two years of his residence in India. 


“ Puloo Penang, October 24, 1805. 

“ My pear Batvtanryne,—* Finding an extra India- 
man, the Revenge, which has put tmto this harbour in 
distress, bound to Europe, [ take another opportunity of 
attempting to revive, or rather commence, an intercourse 
with my European friends, for sinée my arrival in India 
| have not received a single scrap from one of them,— 
Proh Deum! Mr. Constable excepted; and my fricnd 
Erskine writes me from Bombay, that none of you have 
received the least intelligence of my motions since | 
left Europe. ‘This is to me utterly astonishing and in- 
comprehensible, considering the multitude of letters and 
parcels that I have despatched from Mysore, especially 
during my confinement for the liver disease at Scringa- 
patain, where I had for several months the honour of’ in- 
habiting the place of Tippoo’s prime minister. I de- 
scended into Malabar in the begianing of May, in order 
to proceed to Bombay, and perhaps cventully up the 
Persian Gulf as far as Bassorah, in order to try the efleet 
of a sea voyage. I was, however, teo late, and the rains 


down to Calicut from Cananore, intending to pay my 
respects to the cutwall, and the admiral, so famous in the 
Lusiad of Camocens; but only think ef my disappoint- 
ment when I found that the times are altered, and the 
tables turned with respect to both these sublime charac- 
ters. ‘The cutwall is only a species of borough-bailitf, 
while the admiral, God help him, is only the chief of the 
fishermen. From Calicut I proceeded to Paulgantcherry, 
which signifies, in the Tamal language, ‘the town of 
the forest of palms,’ which is exactly the meaning of 
Tadmor, the name of a city founded by Solomon, not 
for the queen of Sheba, but, as it happened, for the 
equally famous Queen Zenobia. ‘Thus having demon- 
strated that Solomon understood the ‘Tamal language, 
we may proceed to construct a syllogism in the tollow- 
ing manner: ‘Solomon understood the Tamal language, 
and he was wise,—I understand the Tamal language, 
therefore T ain as wise as Solomon!’ I fear you logical 
lads of Europe will be very little disposed to admit the 
legitimacy of the conclusion; but, however the matter 
may stand in Kurope, IT can assure you it’s no bad rea- 
soning for India. At Paulgantcherry 1 had a most ter- 
rible attack of the liver, and should very probably have 
passed away, or, as the Indians say, changed my cli- 
mate—an elegant periphrasis for dying however—had I 
not obstinately resolved on living to have the pleasure of 
being revenged on all of you for your obstinate silence, 
and perseverance therein to the end. Hearing about the 
middle of August, that a Bombay cruiser had touched 
at Aleppo, between Quilon and Cochin, I made a despe- 
rate push through the jungles of the Cochin rajah’s 
country, in order to reach her, and arrived about three 
hours after she had set sail. Any body clse would have 
died of chagrin, if they had not hanged themselves out- 
right. I did neithe rene nor the other, but * tuned my 
pipes and played a spring to John o’ Badenyon ;’ after 
which I set myself coolly down and translated the fa- 
mous Jewish tablets of brass, preserved in the synagogue 
of Cochin ever since the days of Methusalem. —Proba- 
bly you may think this no more diiticult a task than de- 
ciphering the brazen tablet on any door of Prince’s or 
Quceen’s street. But here | beg your pardon; for, so far 
from any body, Jew, Pagan, or Christian, having ever 
been able to do this before, L assure you the most learn- 
ed men of the world have never been able to decide in 
what language or in what alphabet they were written. 
As the character has fora long time been supposed to be 
antediluvian, it has for a long time been as much despaired 
ofas the Egyptian hieroglypiics. So much was the diwan 
or grand vizier, if you like it, astonished at the circum. 
stance, that he gave me to understand that I had only 
to puss through the sacred cow in order to merit adoption 
into the holy order of Bramins. I was forced, however, 
to decline the honour of the sacred cow, for unluckily 
Phalaris’ bull, and Moses’ calf, presented theinselves to 
my imagination, and it occurred to me that perhaps the 
ram-rajah’s cow might be a beast of the breed. Being 
on the «ve of a new attack of the liver, I was forced to 
leave ‘I'ravancore with great precipitation, in the first 
vessel that presented itself, which, as the devil would 
have it, was a Mapilla brig, bound to Puloo Penang, the 
newly crected presidency on the Straits of Malacca, 
where I have just arrived, after a perverse pestilent voy- 
age, in which I have been terribly ill of revulsions of 
bile and liver, without any of the conveniences which 
are almost necessary to a European in these parts, and 

particularly to an invalid. We have had a very rough pas- 
sage, the cabin very often all afloat, while I have been 

several times completely drenched. In addition to this, 

we have been pursued by a Frenchman, and kept in 
a constant state of alarm and agitation; and now, to 
mend the matter, Lam writing you ata kind of naval 

tavern, while all around me is ringing with the vocitera- 

tion of tarpaulins, the hoarse bawling of sea oaths, and 

the rattling of the dice box. However, I flatter myself 
I have received considerable benefit from the voyage, 

tedious and disgusting and vexatious as it has been. 

Thank God, my dear fellow, that you have nothing to 

do with tedious, tiresome, semi-savages, who have no 

idea of the value of time whatsoever, and who will dis- 

pute even more keenly about a matter of no importance 

whatsoever, than one that deserved the highest consider- 

ation. Not knowing where to begin or where to end, I 

have said nothing of my previous rambles and traverses 





had sect in, and the last vessels sailed two or three’ days 
before my arrival. As I ain always a very lucky fellow, 
as well as an unlucky one, which all the world knows, i 
so fell out that the ouly vessel which sailed after my ar 
rival was wreeke d, vhile some secret presentinent, or 
rather ‘sweet little cherub, that sits up aloil,” prevented 





in Mysore, or elsewhere ; of course, if nobody has beard 
from me at all, all my procec dings must be completely a 
riddle. But L beg and request you toconsider, that all this 
it is utterly out of iny power to prevent, if nobody wiat- 
soever will condescend to take the trouble of writing me ; 
for how, inthe name of the great eternal ce vil, is If pos. 
sible for me to divine which of my letters arrive at their 





my embarking on board ef her. I journeyed leisurely 
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destination, and which do not? I have now despatched 
for Europe exactly fifty-seven letters. I had intended to 
make a dead pause after the fiftieth, for at least a couple 
of years, and wrote Erskine to that effect; when he in- 
formed me in return, that he had the utmost reason to 
think nobody had ever heard from me at all, not only 
since Larrived in India, but for some time before leav- 
ing London. Utterly amazed, astonished, and contound- 
ed at this, I have resolved to write out the hundred com- 
plete ; and if none of my centenary brings ine an answer, 
why then farewell, till we mect in either heaven or hell! 
I write no more, except in crookbacked characters, and 
this I swear by all petty oaths that are not dangerous. 

“ Now, my friend, the situation in which I am placed 
by this most pestiferous silence is extremely odd and 
perplexing. [ am actually afraid to enquire for any 
body, lest it should turn out that they have for a long 
time been dead, damned, and straughted. It is all in 
vain that I search for every obituary, and peruse it with 
the utmost care, anxiety, and terror. ‘There are many 
of you good Scotch folks that love to slip slily out of the 
world, like a knotless thread, without ever getting into 
any obituary at all, and, besides it is always very nearly 
a couple of years before any review, magazine, or obi- 
tuary, reaches the remote, and almost inaccessible re- 
gions in which my lot has been long cast. ‘To remedy 
a few of these inconvenicnces, I propose taking a short 
trip to Bengal, as soon as I have seen how the climate 
of Puloo Penang agrees with my health, and, as in that 
region they are generally better informed with regard to 
all European matters, and better provided with reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers, [shall probably be able to 
discover that a good many of you have gone ‘to king- 
dom come,’ since I bade adieu to * Auld Reekie. But 
methinks IT sce you, with your confounded black beard, 
ball neck, and upper lip turned up to your nose, while 
one of your eyebrows is cocked up perpendicularly, and 
the other forms pretty well the base of a right-angled 
triangle, opening your great glotting eyes, and cry ing, 
‘ But, Leyden! !!! tell me—! what the deril you have 
been doing all this time! !—eh!! * Why, Ballantyne, 
d’ye see, mark and observe and take heed—as you are a 
good fellow, and don’t spout secrets in public” places, I 
trust I can give you satisfaction safely.’ 

“ When I arrived in Madras, I first of all reconnoitred 
my ground, when I perceived that the public men fell 
naturally into two divisions. ‘The mercantile party, 
consisting chietly of men of old standing, versed in 





trade, and inspired with a spirit in no respect superior 
to that of the most pitiful petifogging pedler, nor in 
their views a whit more enlarged; in short, men whose 
sole occupation is to make money, and who have no 
name for such phrases as national honour, public spirit, 
or patriotism ; men, in short, who would sell their own 
honour, or their country’s credit, to the highest bidder, 
without a shadow of scruple. What is more unfor- 
tunate, this is the party that stands highest in eredit 
with the East India Company. ‘There is another party, 
for whom I am more at a loss to find an epithet. They 
cannot with propriety be termed the anti-mercantile 
party, as they have the interests of our national com- 
inerce inore at heart than the others; but they have dis- 
covered that we are not merely merchants in India, but 
legislators and governors; and they assert, that our 
conduct there ought to be calculated for stability and se- 
curity, and equally marked by a wise internal adminis- 
tration of justice, financial and political economy, and 
by a vigilant, firm, and steady system of external poli- 
tics. ‘This class is represented by the first, as only ac- 
tuated by the spirit of innovation, and tending to em- 
broil us everywhere in India. Its members consist of 
men of the first abilities, as well as principles, that have 
been draughted from the common professional routine, 
for difficult or dangerous service. I faney this division 
applies as much to Bombay and Bengal as to Madras. 
As to the members of my own profession, I found them 
in a state of complete depression; so much so, that the 
commander in chief had assumed all the powers of the 
Medical Board, over whom a court martial was at that 
very time impending. The inedical line had been, from 
time immemorial, shut out from every appointment, ex- 
cept professional, and the emoluments of these had been 
greatly diminished just before my arrival. In this situa- 
tion }*found it very difficult at first what to resolve on. 
I saw clearly that there were only two routes in a per- 
son’s choice; first, to sink into a mere professional 
drudge, and, by strict economy, endeavour to collect a 
few thousand pounds in the course of twenty years; or, 
secondly, to aspire a little beyond it, and bya superior 
knowledge of india, its laws, relations, politics, and lan. 
guages, to claim a situation somewhat more respectable, 
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in addition to those of the line itself. You know, when 
I left Scotland, I had determined, at all events, to be- 
come a furious orientalist, nemmmi secundus, but I was 
not aware of the difficulty. | found the expense of na- 
tive teachers would prove almost insurmountable to a 
mere assistant surgeon, whose pay is seldom egual to his 
absolutely necessary expenses ; and, besides, that it was 
necessary to form a library of MSS. at a most terrible 
expense, in every language to which I should apply, if 
intended to proceed beyond a mere smattering. After 
much consideration, I determined on this plan at all 
events, and was fortunate enough, in a few months, to 
secure an appointment, which furnished me with the 
means of doing so, though the tasks and exertions it 
imposed on me were a good deal more arduous than the 
common duties of a surgeon even in a Mahratta cam- 
paign. I was appointed medical assistant to the Mysore 
Survey, and at the same time directed to carry on en- 
quiries concerning the natural history of the country, 


Mysore. ‘This, you would imagine, was the very situa- 
tion I wished for; and so it would, had I previously had 
time to acquire the country languages. But I had them 
now to accuire after severe marches and countermarches 
in the heat of the sun, night marches and day marches, 
and amid the disgusting details of a ficld hospital, the 
duties of which were considerably arduous. However, 1 
wrought incessantly and steadily, and without being dis- 
couraged by any kind of difficulty, till my health abso- 
lutely gave way, and when I could keep the field no 
longer, [ wrought on my couch, as I generally do still, 
though I am much better than I have been. As L had 
the assistance of no intelligent European, I was obliged 
long to grope my way; but I have now acquired a pretty 
correct idea of India in all its departments, which in- 
creases in geometrical progression as I advance in the 
languages. The languages that have attracted my atten- 
tion siuce my arrival have been Arabic, Persic, Hindos- 
tani, Mahratta, ‘Tamal, ‘Telinga, Canara, Sanscrit, Ma. 
layalam, Malay, and Armenian. You will be ready to 
ask, where the devil I picked up these hard names, but 
| assure you it is infinitely mere difficult to pick up the 
languages themselves; several of which include dialects 
as different from each other as French or Italian from 


L have made considerable progress. What would you 
say were I to add the Maldivian and Mapella languages 
to thes Besides, I have deciphered the inscriptions of 
Mavalipoorani, which were written in an ancient Canara 
chatacter, which had hitherto defied all attempts at un- 
derstanding it, and also several Lada Lippi inscriptions, 
which is an aneient ‘Tamal dialect and character, in ad- 
dition to the Jewish tablets of Cochin, which were in 
the ancient Malayalam, generally termed Malabar. 1 
enter into these details merely to show you that I have 
not been idle, and that my time has neither been dissi- 
pated, nor devoid of plan, though that plan is not sufli- 
ciently unfolded. To what L have told you of, you are 
to add constant and necessary exposure to the snn, 
damps and dews from the jungles, and putrid exhalation 
of marshes, before I had been properly accustomed to 
the climate, constant rambling in the haunts of tigers, 
leopards, bears, and serpents of thirty or forty feet long, 
that make nothing of swallowing a buffaic, by way of 
demonstrating their appetite in a morning, together 
with smaller and more dangerous snakes, whose haunts 
are perilous, and bite deadly ; and you have a faint idea 
of a situation, in which, with health, I lived as happy as 
the day was long. It was occasionally diversified with 
rapid jaunts of a hundred miles or so, as fast as horses 
or bearers could carry me, by night or day, swimming 
through rivers, afloat in an old brass kettle at midnight! 
O! I could tell you adventures to outrival the witch of 
Endor, or any witch that ever swam in egy shell or 
sieve ; but you would undoubtedly imagine I wanted to 
impose on you were I to relate what 1 have seen and 
passed through. No! I certainly shall never repent cf 
having come to India. It has awakened energies in me 
that I scarcely imagined | possessed, though | could 
gnaw my living nails with pure vexation to think how 
much I have been thwarted by indisposition. If, hew- 
ever, I get over it, I shall think the better of my consti- 
tution as long as IJ live. It is not every constitution that 
can resist the combined attack of liver, spleen, bloody 
flux, and jungle fever, which is very much akin to the 
plague of Egypt, and yellow fever of America. 't is 
true, I have been five times given up by the most skilful 
physicians in these parts; but in spite of that, I am 
firmly convinced that ‘ my doom is not to die this day,’ 
and that you shall see me emerge trom this tribulation 








like gold purified by the fire ; and when that happens, 


and the manners and languages, &e. of the natives of 


Spanish or Portuguese ; and ip all these, I flatter myself 


egad I may boast that I have been refined by the very 
same menstruum too, even the universal solvent mercury, 
which is almost the only cure for the liver, though I 
have been obliged to try another, and make an issue in 
my right side. Now pray, my dear Ballantyne, if this 
ever comes to hand, instantly sit down, and write me a 
letter a mile long, and tell me of all our common friends ; 
and if you see any of them that have the least spark of 
friendly recollection, assure them how vexatious their 
silence is, and how very unjust, if they have received my 
letters; and, lest I should forget, I shall add, that you 
must direct to me, to the care of Messrs. Binnie and 
Dennison, Madras, who are my agents, and generally 
know in what part of this hemisphere I am to be found. 
But, particularly, you are to commend me kindly to your 
good motherly mother, and tell her I wish I saw her 
oftener, and then to your brother Alexander, and request 
him sometimes, on a Saturday night, precisely at eight 
o'clock, for my sake to play ‘Gingling Johnnie’ on his 
flageolet. If I had you both in my tent, you should 
drink yourselves drunk with wine of Shiraz, which is 
our eastern Falernian, in honour of Hafez, our Persian 
Anacreon. As for me, I often drink your health in 
walter, (ohon a ree!) having long abandoned both wine 
and animal food, not from choice, but dire necessity. 
Adicu, dear Ballantyne, and believe me, in the Malay 
isle, to be ever yours sincerely, 
Joun LrypeEn.” 

Leyden became soon reconciled to Puloo Penang (or 
Prince of Wales Island), where he found many valuable 
friends, and enjoyed the regard of the late’ Philip Dun- 
das, Esq. then governor of the island. He resided in 
that island for some time, and visited Achi, with some 
other places on the coasts of Sumatra and the Malayan 
peninsula. Here he amassed the curious information 
concerning the language, literature, and descent of the 
Indi-Chinese tribes, which afterwards cnabled him to 
lay before the Asiatic Society at Calcutta a most valu- 
able dissertation on so obscure a subject. Yet that his 
heart was sad, and his spirits depressed, is evident from 
the following lines, written for New Year’s Day, 1806, 
and which appeared in the Government Gazette of Prince 
of Wales Island :— 


Malay’s woods and mountains ring 
With voices strange and sad to hear, 
And dark unbodied spirits sing 
The dirge of the departed year. 


Lo! now, methinks, in tones sublime, 
As viewless o’er our heads they bend, 
They whisper, “ Thus we steal your time, 
Weak mortals, till your days shal) end.” 


Then wake the dance, and wake the song, 
Resound the festive mirth and glee ; 
Alas! the days have pass’d along, , 
The days we never more shall see. 


But let me brush the nightly dews, 
Beside the shell-depainted shore, 

And mid the sea-weed sit to muse, 
On days that shall return no more. 


Olivia, ah! forgive the bard, 
If sprightly strains alone are dear; 
His notes are sad, for he has heard 
The footsteps of the parting year. 
Mid friends of youth beloved_in vain, 
Ott have I hail’d the jocund day , w 
If pleasure brought a thought of pain, 
I charm’d it with a passing lay. 


Friends of my youth for ever dear, 
Where are you from this bosom fled ? 
A loncly man I linger here, 
Like one that has been long time dead. 


Foredoom’d to seek an early tomb, 

For whom the pallid grave-flowers blow ; 
T hasten on my destined doom, 

And sternly mock at joy or woe! 


In 1806 he took leave of Penang, regretted by many 
friends, whom his eccentricities amused, his talents en- 
lightened, and his virtues conciliated. His reception at 
Calcutta, and the effect-which he produced_upon society 
there, are so adinirably illustrated by his ingenious and 
well-known countryman, General Sir John Malcolm, that 
it would be impossible to present a more living picture 
of his manners and mind; and the reader will pardon 
some repetition, for the sake of observing how the same 





individual was regarded in two distant hemispheres. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOMBAY COURIER. 


“ Sir,—I enclose some lines,* which have no value but 
what they derive from the subject. They are an un- 
worthy but sincere tribute, to one whom I have long 
regarded with sentiments of esteem and affection, and 
whose loss I regret with the most unfeigned sorrow. It 
will remain with those who are better qualified than I 
am to do justice to the memory of Dr. Leyden. I only 
know that he rose, by the power of native genius, from 
the humblest origin to a very distinguished rank in the 
literary world. His studies included almost every branch 
of human science, and he was alike ardent in the pursuit 
of all. The greatest power of his mind was perhaps 
shown in his acquisition of modern and ancient lan- 
guages. He exhibited an uncxampled facility, not merely 
in acquiring them, but in tracing their affinity and con- 
nection with each other, and from that talent, combined 
with his taste and general knowledge, we had a right to 
expect, from what he did in a very few years, that he 
would, if he had lived, have thrown the greatest light 
upon the more abstruse parts of the history of the east. 
In this curious, but intricate and rugged path, we cannot 
hope to see his equal. 

“Dr. Leyden had, from his earliest years, cultivated 
the muses, with a suecess which will make many regret 
that poetry did not occupy a larger portion of his time. 
The first of his essays which appeared in a separate 
form, was The Scenes of Infancy, a descriptive poem, in 


which he sung, in no unpleasing strains, the charms of 


his native mountains and streams in Teviotdale. He 


contributed several small pieces to that collection of 


poems called the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, which 
he published with his friend, Walter Scott. Among these, 
the Mermaid is certainly the most beautiful. In it he has 
shown all the creative fancy of a real genius. His Ode 
on the Death of Nelson is, undoubtedly, the best of those 
poctical effusions that he has published since he came 


to India. The following apostrophe to the blood of that 1 


hero has a sublimity of thought, and happiness of ex- 
pression, which never could have been attained but by a 
true poet :— 


* Blood of the brave, thou art not lost. 
Amid the waste of waters blue ; 
The tide that rolls to Albion’s coast 
Shall proudly boast its sanguine hue : 


* And thou shalt be the vernal dew 
To foster valour’s daring seed; 
The gencrous plant shall still its stock renew, 
And hosts of heroes rise when one shall bleed.’ 


“It is pleasing to find him, on whom nature has be- 
stowed eminent genius, possessed of those more essen- 
tial and intrinsic qualities which give the truest excel- 
lence to the human character. ‘The manners of Dr. 
Leyden were uncourtly, more perhaps from his detest- 
ation of the vices too generally attendant on refinement, 
and a wish (indulged to excess from his youth) to keep 
at a marked distance from them, than from any igno- 
rance of the rules of good breeding. He was tond of 
talking, his voice was loud, and had little or no modula- 
tion, and he spoke in the provincial dialect of his native 
country ; it cannot be surprising, therefore, that even 
his information and knowledge, when so conveyed, 
should be felt by a number of his hearers as unpleasant, 
if not oppressive. But with all these disadvantages (and 
they were great) the admiration and esteem in which 
he was always held by those who could appreciate his 
qualities, became general wherever he was long known ; 
they, even, who could not understand the value of his 
knowledge, loved his virtues. Though he was distin- 
guished by his love of liberty, and almost hanghty inde- 
pendence, his ardent feelings and proud genius never 
led him into any licentious or extravagant speculation 
on political subjects. He never solicited favour, but he 
was raised by the liberal discernment of his noble friend 
and patron Lord Minto, to situations that afforded him 
an opportunity of showing that he was as scrupulous 
and as inflexibly virtuous in the discharge of his public 
duties, as he was attentive in private life to the duties 
of morality and religion. 

“ It is not easy to convey an idea of the method which 
Dr. Leyden used in his studies, or to describe the un- 
conquerable ardour with which these were pursued. 
During his early residence in‘India, I had a particular 
opportunity of observing both. When he read a lesson 





* General Malcolm’s elegant and affectionate tribute 
to the memory of his friend is to be found in the poetical 
department of the Edinburgh Annual Register, for the 
year 1811. 





in Persian, a person near him, whom he had taught, 
wrote down each word on a long slip of paper, which 
was afterwards divided into as many pieces as there 
were words, and pasted in alphabetical order, under dif- 
ferent heads of verbs, nouns, &c. into a blank book that 
formed a vocabulary of each day’s lesson. All this 
he had in a few hours instructed a very ignorant native 
to do; and this man he used, in his broad accent, to 
call ‘ one of his mechanical aids.’ He was so ill at My- 
sore, soon after his arrival from England, that Mr. An- 
derson, the surgeon who attended him, despaired of his 
life; but though all his friends endeavoured at this pe- 
riod to prevail upon him to relax in his application to 
study, it was in vain. He used, when unable to sit up- 
right, to prop himself up with pillows. and continue his 
translations. One day that I was sitting by his bedsidc 
the surgeon came in. ‘I am glad you are here,’ said 
Mr. Anderson, addressing himself to me, * you will be 
able to persuade Leyden to attend to my advice. I have 
told him before, and now I repeat, that he will die if he 
does not leave off his studics' and remain quiet.’ * Very 
well, doctor,’ exclaimed Leyden, ‘you have done your 
duty, but you must now hear me; I cannot be idle, and 
whether I die or live, the wheel must go round till the 
last ;? and he actually continued, under the depression ot 
a fever anda liver complaint, to study more than ten 
hours each day. 

“The temper of Dr. Leyden was mild and gencrous, 
and he could bear, with perfect good humour, raillery 
on his foibles. When he arrived at Caleutta in 1805, 1 
was most solicitous regarding his reception in the so- 
ciety of the Indian capital. ‘1 entreat you, my dear 


friend, (I said to him the day he landed,) to be careful of 


the impression you make on your entering this commu- 
nity ; for God’s sake, learn a little English, and be silent 
upon literary subjects, except among literary men.’ 
‘Learn English!’ he exclaimed, ‘no, never; it was trying 
to learn that language that spoilt my Scotch; and as to 
wing silent, | will promise to hold my tongue, if you will 
make fools hold theirs.’ 

“ His memory was most tenacious, and he sometimes 
loaded it with lumber. When he was at Mysore, an ar- 
gument occurred upon a point of English history ; it 
was agreed to refer it to Leyden, and, to the astonish- 


inent of all parties, he repeated verbatim the whole of 


an act of parliament in the reign of James relative to 
Ireland, which decided the point in dispute. On being 
asked how he came to charge his memory with such 
extraordinary matter, he said that several years before, 
when he was writing on the changes that had taken 
place in the English language, this act was one of the 
documents to which he had reterred as a specimen of the 
style of that age, and that he had retained every word in 
his memory. ° 

“His love of the place of his nativity was a passion in 
which he had always a pride, and which in India he 
cherished with the fondest enthusiasm. I once went to 
see him when he was very ill, and had been confined to 
his bed for many days; there were several gentlemen 
in the room; he enquired if I had any news; I told him 
T had a letter from Eskdale. * And what are they about 
in the borders?” he asked. ‘A curious circumstance,’ I 
replied, ‘is stated in my letter ;’ and I read him a pas- 
sage which described the conduct of our volunteers on 
a fire being kindled by mistake at one of the beacons. 
This letter mentioned that the moment the blaze which 
was the signal of invasion, was seen, the mountaineers 
hastened to their rendezvous, and those of Liddesdale 
swain the Liddle river to reach it. They were assembled 
(though several of their houses were at a distance of six 
and seven miles) in two hours, and at break of day 
the party marched into the town of Hawick (at a distance 
of twenty miles from the place of assembly) to the Border 
tune of ‘ Wha dar meddle wi’ me.* Leyden’s counte- 
nance became animated as I proceeded with this detail, 
and at its close he sprung from his sick bed, and, with 
strange melody, and still stranger gesticulations, sung 
aloud, ‘ Wha dar meddle wi’? me, wha dar meddle wi? me. 
Several of those who witnessed this scene looked at him 
as one that was raving in the delirium of a fever. 

“These anecdotes will display more fully than any 
description I can give, the lesser shades of the character 


* This lively tune has been called the «Gathering of 


the Elliots, a clan now and formerly very numerous in 
the district of Liddesdale. The burthen is : ‘ 


Wha dar meddle wi’ me, 
And wha dar meddle wi’ me ; 

For my name it is Little Jock Elliot, 
And wha dar meddle wi’ me’? 








of this extraordinary man. An external manner, cer- 
tainly not agreeable, and a disposition to egotism, were 
his only defects. How trivial do these appear, at a mo- 
ment when we are lamenting the loss of such a rare 
combination of virtues, learning, and genius, as were 
concentrated in the late Dr. Leyden ! 

“ Joun Marcoum.” 


We have little to add to Sir John Maleolm’s luminous 
and characteristic sketch. The efficient and active 
patronage of Lord Minto, himself a man of letters, a 
poet, and a native of Teviotdale, was of the most essen- 
tial importance to Leyden, and no less honourable to the 
governor-general. Leyden’s first appointment as a pro- 
fessor in the Bengal College might appear the sort of 
promotion best suited to his studies, but was soon ex- 
changed for that of a judge of the twenty-four Purgun- 


nahs of Calcutta. In this capacity he had a charge of 


police, which “ jumped with his humour well;” for the 
task of pursuing and dispersing the bands of robbers 
who infest Bengal had something of active and military 
duty. He also exercised a judicial capacity among the 
natives, to the discharge of which he was admirably fitted, 
by his knowledge of their language, manners, and cus- 
toms. ‘T’o this office a very considerable yearly income 
was annexed. ‘This was neither expended in superflui- 
ties, nor even in those ordinary expenses which the 
fashion of the east has pronounced indispensable ; for Dr. 
Leyden kept no establishment, gave no entertainments, 
and was, with the receipt of this revenue, the very same 
sinple, frugal, and temperate student, which he had 
been at Edinburgh. But, exclusive of a portion remitted 
home for the most honourable and pious purpose, his 
income was devoted to the pursuit which engaged his 
whole soul,—to the increase, namely, of his acquaintance 
with eastern literature in all its branches. ‘The expense 
of native teachers, of every country and dialect, and that 
of procuring from every quarter oriental mznuscripts, 
engrossed his whole emoluments, as the task of studying 
under the tuition of the interpreters, and decy phering the 
contents of the volumes, oceupied every moment ot’ his 
spare time. “1 may die in the attempt,” he writes to a 
friend; “but if I die without surpassing Sir William 
Jones a hundred fold in Oriental learning, let never a 
tear for me profane the eye of a Borderer.”. The 
term was soon approaching when these regrets were to 
be bitterly called forth, both from his Secttish friends, 
and from al! who viewed with interest the career of his 
ardent and enthusiastic genius, which, de spising: every 
selfish consideration, was only eager to secure the fruits 


of knowledge, and held for sufficient reward the fame of 


having gathered them. 

It is the more necessary to record these facts, as in 
a newspaper paragraph, apparently drawn up by some 
personal enemy of Leyden, whose enmity death could 
not silence, his leaving England was imputed to a de- 


sire of money, from which no man was ever more free 


than John Leyden. To his spirit of disinterested inde- 
pendence, Lord Minto, who pessessed the best opportuni- 
ties of judging, bore a splendid testimony, in a speech 
delivered at a public visitation of the college of Fort Wil- 
liam, soon after Leyden’s death. 

“No man,” said his lordship, “whatever his condition 
might be, ever possessed a mind so entirely exempt 
from every sordid passion, so negligent of fortune, and 
ll its grovelling pursuits—in a word, so entirely disin- 
terested—nor ever owned a spirit more firmly and nobly 
independent. I speak of these things with some know- 
ledge, and wish to record a competent testimony to the 
fact, that within my experience, Dr. Leyden never, in 
any instance, solicited an object of personal interest, 
nor, as I believe, ever interrupted his higher pursuits, 
to waste a moment’s thought on these minor cares. 
Whatever trust or advancement may at some periods 
have improved his personal situation, have been, without 
exccption, tendered, and in a manner thrust upon his 
acceptance, unsolicited, uncontemplated, and unexpected. 
‘To this exemption from cupidity, was allied every 
generous virtue worthy of those smiles of fortune. which 
he disdained to court; and amongst many estimable 
features of his character, an ardent love’ of justice, and a 
vehement abhorrence of oppression, were not less pre- 
minent than the other high qualities I have already de- 
seribed.”"—Poelical Remains, p. Ixxiv. 


Dr. Leyden accompanied the governor-general upon 
the expedition to Java, for the purpose of investigating 
the manners, language, and literature of the tribes which 
inhabit that island, and partly also because it was thought 
his extensive knowledge of the eastern dialects and cus 
toms might be useful in settling the government of the 
country, or in communicating with the independeut 
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srinces in the neighbourhood of the Datel se ttloments. 


jis spirit of romantic adventure led him literally to rush 


upon death ; for, with another volunteer who attended 
the expedition, he threw himself into the surf, in order 
to be the first Briton of the « xpedition who should set 
When the suceess of the well-concerted 


foot upon Java. 
them possesstoi 


movements of the invaders had given 
of the town of Batavia, Leyden displays d the same ill- 
omened precipitation, in his haste to xanine a library, 
or rather a warehouse of books, in which many Indian 
manuscripts of value were said to be deposited. A library, 
in a Dutch settlement, was not, as might have been 
expected, in the best order ; the apartment had not been 
revularly ventilated, and, cither from this circumstance, 
or already affected by the fatal sickness peculiar to Be- 
tavia, Leyden, when be k tthe place, had a fit of shiv- 
ering, and declare d the atmosphere was ¢ nongh to ive 
any mortal a fever. ‘The presage was too just ; he took 
his bed, and died in three days, on the eve of the battle 
which gave Java to the British empire. 

Thus died John Leyden, in a moment, perhaps, most 
calculated to gratify the feelings which were dear to his 
heart; upon the very day of military glory, and when 
every avenue of new and intercsting discovery was open- 
ed to his penctrating rescarch. In the emphatic words 
of scripture, the bowl was broken at the fountain, His 
literary property was intrusted by his last will to the 
charge of Mr. Heber, and his early and constant friend 
Mr. William Erskine of Calcutta, his executors, under 
whose inspection his poetical remains were given to the 
public in 1821, with a Memoir of his Life by the Rev. 
Robert Morton, a friend and relation of the deceased poct. 
Acquiescing in the sentiment by which it is introduced, 
it is not casy to resist transcribing from that picce of 
biography the following affecting passage ; 

“The writer cannot here resist his desire to relate an 
ancedote of Leyden’s father, who, though in a humble 
walk of life, is ennobled by the possession of an intelli- 
gent mind, and has all that just pride which characterises 
the industrious and virtuous class of Scottish peasantry to 
which he belongs. ‘I'wo years ago, when Sir Jolin Mal- 
colm visited the seat of Lord Minato, in Roxburghshire, 
he requested that John Leyden, who was cinployed in the 
vicinity, might be sent for, as he wished to speak with 
him. ‘He came after the labour of the d iy Was finished, 
and, though his feclings were much agitated, he appeared 
rejoiced to sce one W ho he knew had che rished so sine cre 
a regard for his son. Inthe course of the conversation 
which took place on this occasion, Sir J. Maleolin, atier 
mentioning his regret at the miavoidable delays which 
had occurred in realising the littl property Ghat had been 
left, said he was authorised by Mr. Heber (to whom all 
Leyden’s English manuscripts had been bequeathed) to 
say, that such as were like ly to produce u profit should 
be published as soon as possible, for the benefit of the 
family. ‘Sir,’ said the old man with antmation, and with 
tears in his eyes, ‘God blessed me with a son, who, had 
he been spared, would have been an honour to his country ! 
As it is, I beg of Mr. Heber, in any publication he may 
intend, to think more of his memory than my wants. 
The money you speak of would be a great comfort to me 
in my old age; but thanks to the Almighty, I have good 
health, and can still earn my livelihood ; and I pray there- 
fore of you and Mr. Heber to publish nothing that is not 


. 


for my sons good fame. 

Since that period the Commentari:s of Baber, trans- 
fated from the ‘Turk’ language, chiefly by Dr. Leyden, 
and completed by his triend and executor, William) Ers- 
kine, were published, in’ 1826, tor the advantage of Mr. 
It is a work of great interest to those 
, being the auto- 


Leyden, senior. 
who love the study of Ladian antiquities 
biography of one of the Mogul Muiperors of Hindustan, 
who, like Cwsar, recorded his own conquests, but, more 
communicative than the Roman, descended to record his 
amusements, as Well as to relate deeds of policy and arins. 
He recapitulates his drinking bouts, which were, in spite 
of Koran and Prophet, both deep and frequent; and the 
whole tenor of the history gives us the singular picture 
of a genuine sultan of the ancient ‘Tartar deseent, in his 
strength and his weakness, his virtues, his follies, and his 
cries. 

The remains of John Leyden, honoured with every 
respect by Lord Minto, now repose in a distant land, far 
from the green-sod graves of his ancestors at Hazeldean, 
to which, with a natural anticipation of such an event, he 
bids an affecting farewell in the solemn passare whieh 
concludes the Scenes of Infancy : 


The silver moon, at midnight cold and still, 
Looks, sad and silent, o’er yon western hill; 
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While large and pale the ghostly structures grow, 

Reard on the confines of the world below. 

Is that dull sound the hum of Teviot’s stream 

Is that blue hight the moon’s, or tomb-fire’s gleam, 

sy which a mouldering pile Is faintly seen, 

The old deserted church of Hazelden ; 

Where slept my fathers in their natal clay, 

Till Veviot’s waters rolled their bones away ? 

Their feeble voices from the stream they raise,— 

“Rash youth! unmindful of thy early days, 

Why didst thou quit the peasant’s simple lot? 

W hy didst thou leave the peasant’s turf-built cot, 

‘The ancient graves, where all thy fathers lie, 

And ‘Teviot’s stream, that long has murmured by ? 

And we—whe . Death so long has closed our eyes, 

Ilow wilt thou bid us from the dust arise, 

And bear our monldcring bones across the main, 

From vales, that knew our lives devoid of stain? 

Rash youth! beware, thy home-bred virtues save, 

And sweetly sleep in thy paternal grave !” 

Such is the language of nature, moved by the kindly 
associations of country and of kindred affections. But 
the best epitaph is the story of a life engaged in the prac- 
tice of virtne and the pursuit of honourable knowledge ; 
the best monument, the regret of the worthy and of the 
wise, 


? 


—_~_—— 
From the Minstreisy of the Scetiist: Border—Edited by Sir Walter 
Scott. 
TILE MERMAID. 
PY J. LEYDEN. 

The following poem is founded upon a Gaelic tradi- 
tional ballad, called Macphail of Colonsay,and the Mermaid 
of Corrivrekin, 'Yhe dangerous gulf of Corrivrekin lies 
between the islands of Jura and Searba, and the super- 
stition of the islanders has tenanted its shelves and eddies 
with all the fabulous monsters and demons of the ocean. 
\morg these, according to a universal tradition, the mer- 
maid is the most remarkable. In her dwelling, and in 
lier appearance, the mermaid of the northern nations re- 
sembles the syren of the ancients. ‘The appendages of a 
comb and mirror are probably of Celtic invention. 

The Gaclie story declares, that Maephail of Colonsay 
was earricd off by a mermaid, while passing the gulf, 
above mentioned: that they resided together, in a grotto 
heneath the sea, for several years, during which time she 
hore him five children: but, finally, he tired of her so- 
cicty, and, liaving prevailed upon her to carry him near 
the shore of Colonsay, he escaped to land. 

The inhabitants of the Isle of Man have a number of 
such stories, which may be found in Waldron. One 
states, that a very beautiful mermaid fell in love with a 
young shepherd, who kept his flocks beside a creek, much 
frequented by these marine people. She frequently ca- 
ressed hin, and brought him presents of coral, fine pearls, 
and every valuable production of the ocean. Once upon 
a time, as she threw her arms eagerly round him, he sus- 
pected her of a design to draw him into the sea, and, 
struggling hard, disengaged himself from her embrace, 
and ran away. But the mermaid resented either the sus- 
picion, or the disappointment, so highly, that she threw a 
stone after him, and flung herself into the sea, whence 
she never returned. ‘The youth, though but slightly 
struck with the pebble, felt, from that moment, the most 
excruciating agony, and died at the end of seven days.— 
Waldron’s Works, p- 176. rs 

Another tradition of the same island affirms, that one 
of these amphibious damsels was caught in a net, and 
brought to land, by some fishers, who had spread a snare 
for the denizens of the ocean. She was shaped like the 
most beautiful female down to the waist, but below trailed 
« voluminous fish’s tail, with spreading fins. As she 
would neither eat nor speak, (though they knew she had 
the power of Ianguage,) they became apprehensive that 
the island would be visited with some strange calamity, 
if she should die for want of food ; and therefore, on the 
third night, they left the door open, that she might escape. 
Accordingly, she did not tail to embrace the opportunity ; 
but gliding with ineredible swiftness to the sea-side, she 
plunged herself into the waters, and was welcomed by a 
number of her own species, who were heard to enquire, 
what she had seen among tlic natives of the earth. “No- 
thing,” she answered, “ wonderful, except that they were 
silly enough to throw away the water, in which they had 
boiled their eves.” F 

Collins, in his notes upon the line, 

“ Mona, long hid from those who sail the main,” 
explains it, by a similar Celtic tradition. It seems, a 
mermaid had beeome so much charmed with a young 
man, Who walked upon the beach, that she made love to 





him; and, being rejected with scorn, she excited, by en- 
chantment, a mist, which long concealed the. island trom 
all navigators. 

I] must mention another monkish tradition, because, 
being derived from the cominon source of Celtic mytho- 
logy, they appear the most natural illustrations of the 
Hebridean tale. About fifty years before Waldron went 
to reside in Man, (for there were living witnesses of the 
legend when he was upon the island,) a project was un- 
dertaken, to fish treasures up from the deep, by means of 
a diving bell. A venturous fellow, accordingly, descend. 
ed, and kept pulling for more rope, till all they had on 
board wes expended. This must have been no small 
quantity, for a skilful mathematician, who was on board, 
judging from the proportion of line Tet down, declared, 
that the adventurer must have descended at least double 
the number of leagues, which the moon is computed to 
be distant from the earth. At such a depth, wonders 
might be expected, and wonderful was the account given 
by the adventurer, when drawn up to the air. 

“ After,” said he, “1 had passed the region of fishes, I 
descended into a pure element, clear as the air in the se- 
renest and most unclouded day, through which, as I 
passed, I saw the bottom of the watery world, paved with 
coral, and a shining kind of pebbles, which glittered 
like the sun-beams, reflected on a glass. 1 longed to 
tread the delightful paths, and never felt more exquisite 
delight, than when the machine, I was inclosed in, grazed 
upon it. 

“On looking through the little windows of my prison, 
I saw large streets and squares on every side, ornament- 
ed with huge pyramids of erystal, not inferior in bright- 
ness to the finest diainonds ; and the most beautiful build- 
ing, not of stone, nor brick, bat of mother-of-pearl, and 
embossed in various figures, with shells of all colours. ‘The 
passage, which led to one of these magnificent apartments, 
being open, I endeavoured, with my whole strength, to 
move my enclosure towards it; which I did, though with 
great difficulty, and very slowly. At last, however, I got 
entrance into a very spacious room, in the midst of which 
stood a large amber table, with several chairs round, of 
the same. ‘The floor of it was composed of rough dia- 
monds, topazes, emeralds, rubies, and pearls. Here I 
doubted not but to make my voyage as profitable as it 
was pleasant; for, could I have brought with me but a 
few of these, they would have been of more value than 
all we could hope for in a thousand wrecks; but they 
were so Closely wedged in, and so strongly cemented by 
time, that they were not to be unfastened. I saw several 
chains, carcancts, and rings, of all manner of precious 
stones, finely cut, and set after our manner; which I 
suppose had been the prize of the winds and waves : these 
were hanging loosely on the jasper walls, by strings made 
of rushes, which I might easily have taken down; but, 
as I had edged myself within half a foot reach of them, 
I was unfortunately drawn back, through your want of 
line. In my return, I saw several comely mermen, and 
beautiful mermaids, the inhabitants of this blissful realm, 
swiftly descending towards it; but they seemed frighted 
at my appearance, and glided at a distance from me, ta- 
king me, no doubt, for some monstrous and new-created 
species.” — Waldron, ibidem. 

It would be very easy to enlarge this introduction, by 
quoting a varicty of authors, concerning the supposed ex- 
istence of these marine people. ‘The reader may consult 
the Telliamed of M. Maillet, who, in support of the Nep- 
tunist’s system of geology, has collected a variety of le- 
gends, respecting mermen and mermaids, p. 230, et sequen. 
Much information may also be derived from Pontoppi- 
dan’s Natural History of Norway, who fails not to peo- 
ple her seas with this amphibious race.* An older au- 
thority is to be found in the Kongs skugg-sio, or Royal 
Mirror, written, as its believed, about 1170. The mer- 
men, there mentioned, are termed hafstrambur (sea- 
giants,) and are said to have the upper parts resembling 
the human race ; but the author, with becoming diffidence, 
declines to state positively, whether they arc equipped 
with a dolphin’s tail. ‘The female monster is called mar- 
gyga (sea-giantess), and is averred, certainly, to drag a 
fish’s train. She appears, generally, in the act of devour- 
ing fish, which she has caught. According to the appa- 
rent voracity of her appetite, the sailors pretended to 





* I believe something to the same purpose may be found 
in the school editions of Guthrie’s Geographical Gram- 
mer, a work, which, though, in general, as sober and dull 
as could be desired by the gravest preceptor, becomes of 
a sudden uncommonly lively, upon the subject of the seas 
of Norway, the author having thought meet to adopt the 
right reverend Erick Pontoppidan’s account of mermen, 





sea-snakes, and krakens. 
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guess what chance they had of saving their lives in the 
tempests, which always followed her appearance.—Spe- 
culum Regale, 1768, p. 166. 

Mermaids were sometimes supposed to be possessed of 
supernatural powers. Resenius, in his life of Frederick 
1J. gives us an account of a syren, who not only prophe- 
sied future events, but, as might have been expected from 
the clement in which she dwelt, preached vehemently 
against the sin of drunkenness. 

The mermaid of Corrivrekin possessed the power of 
occasionally resigning her scaly train, and the Celtic tra- 
dition bears, that, when, from choice or necessity, she 
was invested with that appendage, her manners were 
more stern and savage than when her form was entirely 
human. Of course, she warned her lover not to come 
into her presence, when she was thus transformed. ‘This 
belief is alluded to in the following balled. 


THE MERMAID. 


On Jura’s heath how sweetly swell 
The murmurs of the monntain bee, 
How softly mourns the writhed shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea! 
But softer, floating o’er the decp, 
The mermaid’s sweet sea-soothing lay, 
That charmed the dancing waves to sleep, 
Before the bark of Colonsay. 
Aloft the purple pennons wave, 
As parting gay from Crinan’s shore, 
From Morven’s wars, the seamen brave 
Their gallant chieftain homeward bore. 
In youth’s gay bloom, the brave Macphail 
Still blamed the lingering bark’s delay ; 
For her he chid the flagging sail, 
The lovely maid of Colonsay. 
“ And raise,” he cricd, “the song of love, 
The maiden sung with tearful smile, 
When first, o’er Jura’s hills to rove, 
We left afar the loncly isle! 
‘When on this ring of ruby red 
Shall die,’ she said, ‘the crimson hue, 
Know that thy favourite fair is dead, 
Or proves to thee and love untruc.’” 
Now, lightly poised, the rising oar 
Disperses wide the foamy spray, 
And, echoing far o’er Crinan’s shore, 
Resounds the song of Colonsay. 
“ Softly blow, thou western breeze, 
Softly rustle through the sail, 
Soothe to rest the furrowy scas, 
Before my love, sweet western gale! 
“Where the wave is tinged with red, 
And the russet sea-leaves grow, 
Mariners, with prudent dread, 
Shun the shelving reefs below. 
“ As you pass through Jura’s sound, 
Bend your course by Scarba’s shore, 
Shun, O shun, the gulf profound, 
Where Corrivrekin’s surges roar! 
“Tf, from that unbottomed deep, 
With wrinkled form and writhed train, 
O’er the verge of Scarba’s stcep, 
The sea-snake heave his snowy mane,* 





* “ They, who, in works of navigation, on the coast of 
Norway, employ themselves in fishing or merchandise, 
do all agree in this strange story, that there is a serpent 
there, which is of a vast magnitude, namely two hundred 
feet long, and moreover twenty feet thick; and is wont 
to live in rocks and caves, towards the sea-coast about 
Berge; which will go alone from his holes, in a clear night 
in summer, and devours calves, lambs, and hogs; or else 
he gocs into the sea to feed on polypus, locusts, and all 
sorts of sea-crabs. He hath commonly hair hanging 
from his neck, a cubit long, and sharp scales, and is black, 
and he hath flaming shining eyes. ‘This snake disqui- 
ets the skippers, and he puts up his head on high, like a 
pillar, and catcheth away men, and he devours them ; and 
this hapneth not but it signifies some wonderful change 
of the kingdom near at hand; namely that the princes 
shall die, or be banished; or some tumultuous wars shall 
presentlie follow."—Olaus Magnus, London, 1552, ren- 
dered into English by J.S. Much more of the sea-snake 
may be learned from the credible witnesses cited by Pon- 
toppidan, who saw it raise itself from the sea, twice as 
high as the mast of their vessel. The tradition probably 
originates in the immense snake of the Edda, whose folds 





were supposed to girdle the earth. 


“ Unwarp, unwind his oozy coils, 
Sea-green sisters of the main, 

And in the gul!j where ocean boils, 
The unwicldly wallowing monster chain. 


“Softly blow, thou western breeze, 
Softly rustle through the sail, 

Soothe to rest the furrowed seas, 
Before my love, sweet western gale !” 


Thus, all to soothe the chicftain’s woe, 
Tar from the maid he loved so deur, 
The song arose, so soft and slow, 
He seemed her parting sigh to hear. 


The lonely deck he paces o’er, 
Impatient for the rising day, 

And still, from Crinan’s moonlight shore, 
He turns his eyes to Colonsay. 


The moonbeams crisp the curling surge, 
That streaks with foam the oecan green; 
While forward still the rowers urge 
Their course, a female form was seen. 


The sea-maid’s form, of pearly light, 
Was whiter than the downy spray, 

And round her bosom, heaving bright, 
Her glossy, yellow ringlets play. 


Borne on a foamy-crested wave, 
She reached amain the bounding prow, 
Then, clasping fast the chicftain brave, 
She, plunging, sought the deep below. 


Ah! long beside thy feigned bier, 

The monks the prayers of death shall say, 
And long for thee, the fruitless tear 

Shall weep the maid of Colonsay ! 


But downwards, like a powerless corse, 
The eddying waves the chieftain bear ;— 
He only heard the moaning hoarse 
Of waters, murmuring in kis ear. 


The murmurs sink by slow degrees ; 
No more the surges round him rave ; 
Lulled by the music of the seas, 
He lies within a coral cave. 
In dreamy mood reclines he long, 
Nor dares his tranced éyes unclose, 
Till, warbling wild, the sea-maid’s song, 
Far in the crystal cavern, rose ; 


Soft as that harp’s unseen control, 
In morning dreams that lovers hear, 
Whose strains steal sweetly o’er the suul, 
But never reach the waking ear. 


As sunbeams, through the tepid air, 
When clouds dissolve in dews unseen, 
Smile on the flowers, that bloom more fair, 
And field, that glow with livelier grcen— 


So melting soft the music fell ; 
It seemed to*soothe the fluttering spray— 

“ Say, heardst thou not these wild notes swell ?” 
“Ah! ‘tis the song of Colonsay.” 


Like one that from a fearful dream 
Awakcs, the morning light to view, 
And joys to see the purple beam, 
Yct fears to find the vision truc, 


He heard that strain, so wildly sweet, 
Which bade his torpid languor fly ; 
He feared some spell had bound his feet, 
And hardly dared his limbs to try. 


“This yellow sand, this sparry cave, 
Shall bend thy soul to beauty’s sway ; 

Can’st thou the maiden of the wave 
Compare to her of Colonsay?” 


Roused by that voice, of silver sound, 

From the paved floor he lightly sprung, 
And, glancing wild his eyes around, 

Where the fair nymph her tresses wrung, 


No form he saw of mortal mould; 
It shone like ocean’s snowy foam ; 
I¥er ringlets waved in living gold, 
Her mirror crystal, pearl her comb. 


Her pearly comb the syren took, 

And careless bound her tresses wild ; 
Stil o’er the mirror stole her look, 

As on the wondcring youth she smiled. 





ee 
Like music from the greenwood tree, 

Again she raised the melting lay ; 
—* Fair warrior, wilt thou dwell with me, 

And leave the maid of Colonsay ? 


“ Fair is the erystal hall for me 

With rubies and with emeralds set, 
And sweet the music of the sea 

Shall sing, when we for love are met. 


“How sweet to dance, with gliding feet, 
Along the level tide so green, 

Responsive to the cadence sweet, 
‘That breathes along the moonlight scene! 


“ And soft the music of the main 
Riags from the motley tortoise-shell, 
While moonbeams, o’er the watery plain, 
Scem trembling in its fitful swell. 


“ How sweet, when billows heave their head, 
And shake their snowy crests on high, 
Serene in Ocean's sapphire bed, * 
Beneath the tumbling surge, to lic; 


“To trace, with tranquil step, the deep, 
Where pearly drops of frozen dew 

In concave shells, unconscious, sleep, 
Or shine with lustre, silvery blue! 


“ Then shall the summer sun, from far, 
Pour through the wave a softer ray, 

While diamonds, in our bower of spar, 
At eve shall shed a brighter day. 


“ Nor stormy wind, nor wintry gale, 
That o’er the angry ocean sweep, 

Shall e’er our coral groves assail, 
Calin in the bosom of the deep. 


“Through the green meads beneath the sea, 
Enamoured, we shall fondly stray— 
Then, gentle warrior, dwell with me, 
And leave the maid of Colonsay !” 


—‘ Though bright thy locks of glistering gold, 
Fair maiden of the foamy main! 

Thy lite-blood is the water cold, 
While mine beats high in every vein. 


“If I, beneath thy sparry cave, 

Should in thy snowy arms recline, 
Inconstant as the restless wave, 

My heart would grow as cold as thine.” 


As cygnet down, proud swelled her breast ; 
Her eye confessed the pearly tear ; 

His hand she to her bosom prest— 
“ Is there no heart for rapture here? 


“ These limbs, sprung from the lucid sea, 
Does no warm blood their currents fill, 
No heart-pulse riot, wild and free, 
To joy, to love’s delirious thrill?” 


“Though all the splendour of the soa 
Around thy faultless beauty shine, 

That heart, that riots wild and free, 
Can hold no sympathy with mine. 


“ These sparkling eyes, so wild and gay, 
They swim not in the light of love: 
The beauteous maid of Colonsay, 
Her eyes are milder than the dove! 


“ Even now, within the lonely isle, 
Her eyes are dim with tears for me ; 
And canst thou think that syren smile 
Can lure my soul to dwell with thee ?” 


An oozy film her limbs o’erspread ; 
Unfolds in length her sealy train ; 

She tossed, in proud disdain, her head, 
And lashed, with webbed fin, the main. 


“ Dwell here, alone !” the mermaid cried, 

“ And view far off the sea-nymphs play ; 
Thy prison-wall, the azure tide, 

Shall bar thy steps from Colonsay. 


“ Whene'er, like ocean’s scaly brood, 
T cleave, with rapid fin, the wave, 

Far from the daughter of the flood, 
Conceal thee in this coral cave. 


“T feel my former soul return ; 
It kindles at thy cold disdain : 

And has a mortal dared to spurn 
A daughter of the foamy main 
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She fled; around the crystal cave 

The rolling waves resume their road, 
On the broad portal idly rave, 

But enter not the nymph’s abode. 










































































And many a weary night went by, 
} As in the lonely cave he lay, 
And many a sun rolled through the sky, 
And poured its beams on Colonsay ; 


5 And oft, beneath the silver moon, 
i Ile heard afar the mermaid sing, 
And oft, to many a melting tune, 

The shell-formed lyres of ocean ring ; 


And, when the moon went down the sky, 
Still rose, in dreams, his native plain, 

And oft he thought his love was by, 
And charmed him with some tender strain ; 


And, heart-sick, oft he waked to weep, 
When ceased that voice of silver sound, 

And thought to plunge him in the deep, 
That walled his crystal cavern round. 


Bat still the ring, of ruby red, 
Ketained its vivid crimson hue, 

And each despairing accent fled, 
‘To tind his gentle love so true. 


When seven long lonely months were gone, 
The mermaid to his eavern came, 

No more misshapen from the zone, 
But like a maid of mortal fraine. 


“QO give to me that ruby ring, 
That on thy finger glances gay, 
And thou shalt hear the mermaid sing 
The song, thou lovest, of Colonsay.” 


“This ruby ring, of crimson grain, 
oa Shall on thy finger glitter gay, 
If thou wilt bear me through the inain, 
Again to visit Colonsay.” 


* Except thou quit thy former love, 
Content to dwell, for ay, with me, 
Thy scorn my finny frame might move 
‘To tear thy limbs amid the sea.” 


“Then bear me swift along the main, 
The lonely isle again to see, 

And, when T here return again, 
I plight my faith to dwell with thee.’ 


’ 


An oozy filin her limbs o’erspread, 
While slow untolds her scaly train, 
With gluey tangs her hands were clad, 

She lashed with webbed fin the main. 


He grasps the mermaid’s sealy sides, 
As, with broad fin, she oars her way ; 

Beneath the silent moon she glides, 
‘That sweetly sleeps on Colonsay. 


i Proud swells her heart! she deems at last, 
lo lure him with her silver tongue, 
And as the shelving rocks she past, 
She raised her voice, and sweetly sung. 


Jn sofler, sweeter strains she sung, 
Slow gliding o’er the moonlight bay, 
When light to land the chieftain sprung, 
To hail the maid of Colonsay, 


© sad the mermaid’s gay notes fell, 
And sadly sink, remote af sea ! 
So sadly mourns the writhed shell 
/ Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea. 


And ever as the year returns, 
The charm-bound sailors know the day; 
For sadly still the mermaid mourns ; 
The lovely chief of Colonsay, 
—_—~p——— 
ON SEFING AN EAGLE PERCHED ON THE TOMBSTONE OF ARIS- 
TOMENES, 


““ Majestic bird! so proud and fierce, 

Why tower’st thou o’er that warrior’s hearse ?”— 
“TJ tell each godlike earthly king, 

Far as o'er birds of every wing, 

Supreme the lordly eagle sails, 

Great Aristomenes prevails, 

“ Let timid doves, with plaintive cry, 

Coo o’er the graves where cowards lie ; 

*Tis o’er the dauntless hero’s breast 

q The kingly eagle Joves to rest.” 











O’er the tombs where the ancient Macgregors are lying : 
Green are their graves by their soft murmuring river, 
Ona red stream of light, from his gray mountains glancing, 


, 


Slow o’er the heath of the dead was its motion, 


“Stranger, who tread’st where Macgregor is lying! 


Our gray stones of fame though the heath-blossoms cover, 
Round the hills of our battles our spirits still hover ; 
But dark are our forms by our blue native fountains, 


Our fame fades away like the foam of the river, 


And no maid hangs in tears of regret o’er the story, 
When the minstrel relates the decline of our glory. 


As good poetry is a rarity of late, a few more speci- 
mens of the talent of Dr. Leyden are inserted ; the Ode 
to an Indian Gold Coin is probably better known than 
most of his productions, but is not on that account less 
worthy of preservation. 

ODE TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 
Written in ChéricGi, Malabar. 
Slave of the dark and dirty mine! 
What vanity has brought thee here ? 
Ilow can | love to see thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear ?— 
The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear 
For twilight-converse, arm in arm; 
The jackal’s shrick bursts on mine ear, 
When mirth and music wont to charm. 
By Chérical’s dark wandering streams, 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Swect visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of ‘Teviot lov’d while still a child, 
Of castled rocks stupendous pil’d 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, : 
Where loves of youth and friendships smil’d, 
Uneurs’d by thee, vile yellow slave! 
Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade !— 
‘The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on faney play’d, 
Revives no more in after-time. 
Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts that soar’d sublime 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 


Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-tire drear.— 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely widow'd heart to cheer; 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine : 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear !— 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left a heart that lov’d me true! 
I cross’d the tedious ocean-wave, 

‘lo roam in climés unkind and new. 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart :—the grave 

Dark and untimely met my view— 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 
Ha! com’st thou now so late to mock 

A wanderer’s banish’d heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne? 

From love, from friendship, country, torn, 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey, 

Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn! 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay! 

. 


—<>>—— 
MACGREGOR. 

Written in Glenorchy, near the scene of the massacre of 
the Macgregors. 


In the vale of Glenorchy the night-breeze was sighing 


But the name of Macgregor has perish’d for ever.— 
Phe form of a spirit seem’d sternly advancing ; 


As the shadow of mist o’er the foam of the ocean; 
Like the sound of a stream thro’ the still evening dying. 


Dar’st thou to walk unappall’d and firm-hearted 

Midst the shadowy steps of the mighty departed ? 

See, round thee the cairns of the dead are disclosing 

‘The shades that have long been in silence reposing ! 

Through their form dimly twinkles the moon-beam de- 
scending, 

As their red eye of wrath on a stranger are bending. 


For we ne’er see the streams running red from the 
mountains. 


[hat shines in the sun ere it vanish for ever ; 








The hunter of red deer now ceases to number 

The lonely gray stones on the fields of our slumber. 
Fly, stranger, and let not thine eye be reverted ! 

Ah! why should’st thou see that our fame is departed?” 


—— 
A LOVE TALE. 
A FRAGMENT. 
The glance of my love is mild and fair 
Whene’er she looks on me; 
As the silver beams, in the midnight air, 
Of the gentle moon; and her yellow hair 
On the gale floats wild and free. 


Her yellow locks flow o’er her back, 
And round her forehead twine ; 

I would not give the tresses that deck 

The blue lines of her snowy neck, 
For the richest Indian mine. 


Her gentle face is of lily hue; 

But whene’er her eyes meet mine, 
The mantling blush on her cheek you view 
Is like the rose-bud wet with dew, 

When the morning sun-beams shine. 


“ Why heaves your breast with the smother’d sigh? 
My dear love, tell me true! 

Why does your colour come and fly, 

And why, oh! why is the tear in your eye? 
I ne’er lov’d maid but you. 


“ True I must leave Zeania’s dome, 
And wander o’er ocean-sea; 
But yet, though far my footsteps roam, 
My soul shall linger round thy home, 
I'll love thee though thou love not me.” 


She dried the tear with her yellow hair, 
And rais’d her watery eye, 
Like the sun with radiance soft and fair, 
That gleams thro’ the moist and showery air 
When the white clouds fleck the sky. 


She rais’d her eye with a feeble smile, 
That through the tear-drops shone ! 
Her look might the hardest heart beguile,— 
She sigh’d, as she press’d my hand the while, 
“ Alas! my brother John. 


“ Ah ine! I lov’d my brother well 
Till he went o’er the sea ;— 
And none till now could ever tell 
If joy or woe to the youth befel ; 
But he will not return to me.” 
* * * * * 
—>—— 
TO CAMOENS. 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF DE MATOS. 
Bo" com o grande e immortal Camoes, &c. 
Camoens, o’er thy bright immortal lays, 
Of mournful elegy or lyric song, 
How fleetly glide the rapid hours along! 
I give to thee my nights, to thee my days. 
The harms of fortune and the woes of love, 
The changes of thy destiny severe, 
I mark with sadly sympathetic tear, 
And can but sigh for what was thine to prove. 
For thee, mine eyes with bursting tears o’erflow, 
Majestic poet! whose undaunted soul 
Brav'd the ill-omen’d stars of either pole, 
And found in other climes but change of woe. 
What bard of fickle fortune dare complain, 
Who knows thy fate, and high immortal strain? 
—<>—- 
TO THE COURIER DOVE. 
FROM THE ARABIC. 
Fair traveller of the pathless air, 
‘To Zera’s bowers these accents bear, 
Hid in the shade of palmy groves, 
And tell her where her wanderer roves! 
But spread, O spread your pinion blue, 
To guard my lines from rain and dew : 
And when my charming fair you see, 
A thousand kisses bear from me, 
And softly murmur in her ear 
How much I wish that I were near! 
—<=>— 
EPITAPH. 
FROM THE LATIN. 
Once in the keen pursuit of fame 
J, school-boy-like, pursued a bubble ; 
But Death, before I gain’d a name, 
Stept in and sav’d a world of trouble. 
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Waltham. 


BEING THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE, 
EDITED BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 





The plan of the “ Library of Romance,” published in 
London, and edited by Leitch Ritchie, has an object si- 
milar to our own—the dissemination of polite literature 
ut a cheaper rate than usual. Instead of three volumes, 
to which works of fiction have heretofore been extended, 
Mr. Ritchie confines each author to one, which is sold at 
about one fourth of the usual price ; and we furnish the 
same matter at about one eighth of even his very-reduced 
London rate. The first of his series contained “ The 
Ghost Hunter and his Family,” which, though evincing 
considerable talent, as a whole is incongruous and extra- 
vagant. The second number contains the story of 
“ Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine,” of which 
we published a short sketch in the “ Lives of Banditti.” 
The work now published constitutes the third volume of 
the Library of Romance, and is the only one received 
which we have deemed worthy of republication. We 
consider Waltham to possess claims to attention; the 
character of Murdoch Macara, the Scotsman, is forcibly 
sketched and in bold relief; while the numerous inci- 
dents of the novel are natural, and highly interesting. 
The author, though now anonymous, cannot probably 
continue long unknown; and though he may not be pro- 
nounced a Walter Scott, yet the talents, cultivation of 
mind, and knowledge of the human heart, displayed even 
in this single volume, entitle him to a high niche in the 
literary temple. 

—>— 


CHAPTER I. 


Arnwood Castle in shire, the only remaining resi- 
dence of the barons of that name, who once were mighty 
men in its neighbourhood, was a much more sightly 
mass than structures of'so ancient a date commonly are. 
Having been strongly built at first, partly from the whim 
and partly from the poverty of its owners, little money 
had been wasted in patching and disfiguring it with sub- 
sidiary buildings ; and, excepting a wing of light gothic, 
only the height of one story, which contained two or 
three handsome rooms, the old castle still stood in all 
its heavy strength, and frowned in its original feu- 
dal gloom, as the most prominent object in the ir- 
regular landscape over which it presided. Every one 
on his approach admired the relief which the elegant 
addition which we have mentioned gave to the venerable 
strength of the huge dark pile, and all were disposed to 
compliment the taste of the departed lord, under whose 
superintendence it had been raised. But in truth the 
praise was less due to my lord of the time, who was lit- 
tle more than a mere man of war, like his ancestors, than 
to the chance of his stumbling upon a tasteful architect, 
who, struck with the beauty of a tall tower at the back 
angle, which was raised in a peculiar taste, and was now 
known by the name of the Lark’s Tower, as well as with 
the picturesque appearance ofa building and grounds too 
much out of the way of common gazers to be observed, 
suggested to the owner the idea of the terrace, for the 
erection of which, if tradition can be believed, he never 
was fully paid. 

Among the undulating grounds, neglected masses of" 
old trees and straggling brushwood, which covered the 
slopes towards the sea that washed the shore, scarcely a 
mile distant from the castle, and nearly in its front, 
there still stood various remains of old buildings—low 
thick walls, with vaults and caves, and strangely shaped 
mounds—of which nobody could give any account, ex- 
cept that they had remained there a stumbling block to 
any sort of comfortable hunting, and a refuge for gyp- 
sies, smugglers, and travelling thieves, from time imme- 
morial, who made no sort of scruple of dislodging the 
badgers and rabbits from such comfortable quarters, 
whenever it answered their purpose to appropriate them 
for the time to themselves. Among these, was an 
ancient oblong vault, connected with a dilapidated cha- 
pel, wherein lay interred the lords of Arnwood, even from 
the time of Edward the Fifth, and a tall strange looking 
building, standing in an exposed situation, which might 





pass either for an antique pleasure-housc, a smaller cas- 
tle, a watch tower, or a species of landmark or observa- 
tory, according to the wish and fancy of the enquirer. 
This last was called the Pilot’s Mark, and stood near the 
neck of a small peninsula, running into the sea, and be- 
neath a sloping bare sort of headland, which rose black 
and craggy nearly behind, and went by the name of Hail 
Hill, probably from its cold seaward aspect and appear- 
ance. By the side of the little peninsula and tlie tower, 
and between these and the castle, was a small nook of 
the sea, of a tolerable depth of water, which was known 
by the name of Pirate’s Creek ; but so ignorant and in- 
curious were the country people, that not a soul could 
tell how or whence these names originated. 

It may well be supposed that this deserted and unculti- 
vated neighbourhood, which was seven miles distant froin 
any thing like a village, was at the time little frequented 
by strangers, and no favourite residence even of its own 
lords in former times, so long as they had more desirable 
estates elsewhere, and could keep a house in London. 
Still less, if possible, were its peculiar advantages and 
comforts perceptible to the common gaze of the propric- 
tor of a modern mansion situated within eye-shot and 
almost at a stone’s throw from the castle —whose whit 
surface, neatly shaven lawn, and closed windows, seemed 
to be placed within view of the latter noble fabric, almost 
in the very spirit of contradiction, and formed one of 
those harsh contrasts that too often mar, not only the 
general effect, but the peculiar romance of a scene like 
this. 

In the solitary retirement of the castle the Dowager 
Lady Arnwood had resided, forgotten by the world, in 
quict and meditative seclusion, ever since the death, at 
an early age, of the late lord. Indeed, scarcely a car- 
riage, by any chance or upon any occasion, entered the 
old neglected gate, except that of the physician: not even 
a horseman halted at the threshold, except the post-boy 
with an occasional letter trom her beloved and only son, 
on his travels abroad ; or perhaps the vicar on his careful 
pony, to pay his distant visit and eat his sober dinner, 
well seasoned with moral reflections and religious dis- 
course, upon the vanity of worldly grandeur, and the 
liability of riches to make to themselves wings and flee 
away. 

The Lady Arnwood was, however, surprised one day 
by the unaccustomed presence of the post-boy just men- 
tioned, fraught with a letter, in whose direction she in- 
stantly recognised the hand-writing of her son. Breaking 
it open, with all amother’s anxious impatience, slie hastily 
read the following :— 


“ My very dear mother—I presume, that before this 
reaches you, you will have heard from the mouth of my 
late tutor, Mr. Johnston, that a difference between us, of 
a serious nature, the particulars of which it is not 
necessary now to detail, caused his dismissal a short time 
since. It is not expedient that I should at present enter 
upon a defence of charges which perhaps he has not 
even preferred to you. I had hoped to have been for- 
tunate enough to obtain the company of my friend, Sir 
Eustace Walford, to the castle, whose testimony would 
at once have removed any doubt or anxiety that Mr. 
Johnston’s representations may have occasioned, at the 
same time that his presence would have afforded a relief 
to the monotony ef the scene at Arnwood. He is, how- 
ever, unavoidably detained by particular business at 
Paris. You may expect to sec me on the day after the 
receipt of this letter. Believe me, my very dear madam, 
your ever affectionate son, 

ARNwoop.” 


It would not be easy to describe the effect of these few 
lines from her son, upon the mind of Arnwood’s sad and 
anxious mother; or the weight that the letter removed 
from her spirits, and the satisfaction and pleasure it 
gave, notwithstanding the misrepresentations of the 
quondam tutor, Mr. Johnston, who had waited upon her 
on his return from Paris, but who had now left the pro- 
tection of the castle for ever. 

When, however, the news descended to the house- 
keeper’s room on the following morning, from my lady’s 
own mouth, that the young Lord Arnwood was abso- 
lutely expected home that very day—never was there in 
any quarter sucha consternation of surprise and import- 
ant preparation. Mr. Mollison, the generaljssimo of 
butlers, was in a perfect panic, at the fifty hundred 
things that devolved upon him instantly “ to be, to dp, 
and to suffer,” on such anextraordinary occasion, and ran 
about everywhere, doing nothing from not knowing what 
to do first—rubbing his hands, and giving all sorts of 
contradictory orders, and wondering above all things 
that my lady, who must have known what was to hap- 








pen on the day before, should have had the cruelty to 
keep up the news for a whole day, and then let them out 
upon him like a clap of thunder, without giving him one 
night to think of all that was to be done. 

The first thing he could muster presence of mind 
suflicient to effect, was to mount up into one of the ne- 
elected chambers, and fetch forth an old moth-eaten flag, 
which it had been the immemorial custom at Arnwood to 
hoist upon days of emergency, as he said; meaning days 
when any particular event took place at the castle, at 
which all were expected to rejoice, But so few ocea- 
sions of rejoicing of any sort had of late taken place in 
this lonely building, that the flag was all but gone, being 
as thin and frail asa cobweb. However, up it must go, and 
a perplexing piece of business the rearing of it was to the 
honest major-domo, particularly from the flurry of his 
mind consequent upon this great event. ‘The old tapes- 
try in the gloomy room above, which in ancient times 
had been called the banqueting room, was to be shaken 
out and set in order; the hangings in the green drawing- 
reom, Which had been put up at the late lord’s marriage, 
were to be unshrouded; the few remaining servants to be 
marshalled out in as much state as small numbers and 
other deficiencies would admit of; and a man to be sta- 
tioned in the Lark’s Tower, under the ragged flag, to 
keep a look out, and to give a signal to crooked Robert 
and his old wile, who dwelt at the porter’s lodge; and, if 
time would permit, the whole country round was to be 
raised to welcome the young heir home to his castle of 
Arnwood; above all a féte was to be gotten up to please 
the domestics. As for Mrs. Goodyear the housekeeper, 
she was no less distracted with business and preparation ; 
she broke two antique china dishes with her own hands 
in the ardour of scolding the housemaids, and scalded 
her fore-finger in the most painful manner, by dipping it 
into a pot to make good her assertion that its contents 
did noé boil. 

At length, the numerous affairs below stairs were got 
into some sort of order. Mrs Goodyear in gown and 
cap, with as much comfort as her scalded finger would 
admit of, and having her little gold watch hanging by her 
side, with her usual complacency crossed her hands 
before her, and looked out down the long avenue for 
the coming of my lord. 

But the only person in view was Mark Forward, the 
footman, and man of all-work, who had early been des- 
patched with an invitation to Lady’s Arnwood’s favour- 
ite, the rector, requesting his company to dinner to meet 
the young heir; he being the only gentleman, within 
twenty miles, whom my lady would condescend to in- 
vite asa relief to the solitude of her days, and to bear 
witness to the fallen fortunes of the ancient house of 
Arnwood. 

“ Any travellers to be seen on the road as you came, 
Mr. Mark ?” said the housekeeper, looking out. 

“Travellers, ma’am, on any road hereabouts? Don’t 
mention such a thing, ma’am, if you please, only to make 
one’s mouth water.” 

“Then there ’s no appearance of my lord yet, nor of 
any strangers whatever, Mark ?” 

“ Nothing o’ th’ sort, ma’am. Travellers indced ! any 
where within ten miles of this black old castle—one 
might as well expect to see a bonfire on Hail Hill, over 
beyond, or a mermaid singing ballads in the Pirate’s 
Creek, as a traveller here of a whole winter. Not so 
much as a tinker or a pedlar to enliven us this month 
past, and even old Alice the fiddler has deserted us. Not 
so much as a custom-house officer or exciseman ever 
passes; nor even a snuggle r comes near the creck how 
—necither man nor maiden whatsomever, and a whole- 
some young fellow like me, wasting my precious youth 
inwan old castle among the rocks. By gad, ma’vam, 
you'll get out of bed some morning and find me hanging 
on the bough of one of the trees in the wood, like another 
Absalom.” 

“And as for me, Mr. Mark,” said the housekeeper, 
surveying herself, “I may deck myself, and dress my- 
self, and. [ may wear my clothes, and iy trinkets, and 
what signifies how well a woman looks, when there’s no 
one to sce her ?” 

“ Well, I can’t stop here, ma’am, in this sort 0’ lamen- 
tation. But what, in the name of goodness, is that dan- 
gling at the top o’ the flagstaf in the turret there ?” 

“Tt isthe flag, no doubt, that Mr. Mollison hoisted for 
my lord.” 

“Flag, ma’am, ho! ho! and he not come home yet, 
supposing it were a flag. But it’s more like one of the 





brooms that the skippers in the bay put up at the mast- 
head when their shabby craft is for sale, or asa signal of* 
distress, than any token of rejoicing. ’Faith the castle 








itself may be for sale for aught I know.” 
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“Ford! Mr. Mark, do ye think so, and nearly a 
year’s wages due to me ?” 
~ «Oh! no fear of us, ma’am,” said the wag, whose sel- 
fishness was not so ready to take the alarm, “but that es 
a poor forlorn looking thing that Mollison has hoisted 
up there, and flutters about too much like the old tag-end 
of nobility, so tattered yet so lofty. Alack a-day, Mrs. 
Goodyear, it’s a sad thing altogether, and a bad bargain 
my young lord has to come home to, come when he 
may.” 

It was towardsevening that Lord Arnwood found him- 
self approaching his native home, and the daylight of a 
short winter’s day was just dying away, as froin a 
height which he had much longed to arrive at, he first 
obtained a view of the distant sea and the naked tower of, 
the Pilot’s Mark, and afterwards deseried the black tur- 
rets of Arnwood. The thoughts of the youth had already 
been none of the pleasantest, nor is a solitary ride of 
seventy miles on a drizzling gloomy day in February, 
after a weck’s sickness, at all favourable to the disper- 
sion of gloomy reflections. Arnwood, amid the torpor 
of his weary journe y, had been striving the whole day 
to excite in himself feelings of joy at re turning to his 
home, and mecting his remaining parent. Bat when he 
first obtained a view of the old castle, standing bleak and 
solitary, amid irregular, ill kept, woody grounds, where 
the old oaks shot up their scattered leafless tranks, and 
spread forth their ragged boughs over the never-ending 
brushwood—and where not a living soul seemed stirring 
around, nor a face was to be seen willing to offer him a 
welcome, nor a sound heard but the harsh sea-breeze 
whistling in the leafless wood—when he surveyed all this, 
his melancholy deepened into a still more unpleasant 
and even gloomy feeling. 

At length the sad inhabitants of the castle were glad- 
dened by the unusual sound of a vehicle stopping at the 
entrance, and in an instant all the disposable servants 
were at the door. Mr. Mollison condescended to open 
the carriage with his own hand, and greeted his lord 
with a hearty and comforting welcome; while Mrs. 
Goodyear was overcome even to weeping when his lord- 
ship shook hands with her in the hall, as an old friend. 

We tarry not to describe the mceting between the 
noble youth and the solitary dowager of the eastle; 
which, however affecting to both in the first instance, 
and productive of a transient feeling of pleasure on either 
side, soon gave place to the overwhelming gloom superin- 
duced by the @reary solitude of the old castle, and the 
melancholy reflections on the probable fortunes of their 
house; which were indeed too well grounded in proba- 
bility, and altogether of a nature corresponding with the 
pot in which they were engendered. 

—a— 


CHAPTER IT. 


The quict solitude of the castle of Arnwood was but 
little disturbed by the return of the young lord. In a 
few days he was seen, without being looked at, gliding 
out and in,and mounting the narrow stairs of the Lark’s 
‘Tower, to a small apartment near its summit, which he 
chose to eall his study ; and there, while the usual eco- 
nomy of the household went on almost by signs, he was 
occupied in looking out upon the sea when the weather 
was stormy, or poring over his books—and all with such 
perfect stillness, that the whole building you would have 
sworn was tenanted only by the few birds which built 
among its sheltered nooks, and the ravens which wheeled 
and screeched round its lofty turrets. Sometimes, indeed, 
he was observed on the back of an old hunter, splashing 
and wheeling among the broken hollows near Pirate’s 
Creek, in weather when even to behold such frightful 
doings, aggravated the excruciating tyranny of Mr. Mol- 
lison’s rheumatism; and, on other occasions, when the 
wind blew and blasted so fearfully around the castle, that 
the man who ventured out of doors found no small diffi- 
culty in keeping his head where it was placed by nature, 
or his feet on the solid earth, the poking major-domo 
might be found peeping and peering from some of the 
small loop windows in the tower, and holding up his hands 
as he deseried the young lord flyingalong the beach in the 
distance, on his lean hunter, with the spray buzzing 
round and over him, “as if,” as he was wont to say, 
“ seven devils were at his heels.” 

Some time after his arrival, as the spring advanced, 
and the weather became more mild and genial, a slight 
stir took place in the neighbourhood, in consequence of a 
shipwreck at no great distance—with its various concomi- 


One morning, at this period, just as Lord Arnwood 
Was preparing to go out, a strange, weather-beaten look- 
ing man was seen making his way towards the castle, 
crossing the green sward, and cutting off the angles of 
the walks where he chose, es he, for despatch and short- 
ness, approached it from the side next the sea. When he 
had drawn near, he stood before the front entrance, gazing 
awkwardly about him; until wheeling round, and disco- 
vering the door leading into the servants’ apartinents, he 
forthwith entered, and was at once confronted by the tall 
form of Mr. Mollison, who, with great state and dignity, 
demanded of the stranger what he wanted. 

The person so addressed, who was a square-built man, 
with a shrewd, good-humoured countenance, seemed 
not of those who are prone to be abashed even by the 
majesty ofa Mollison; but, on the contrary, giving the 
great man of the pantry a most familiar, and, as the lat- 
ter thought, a decidedly impudent nod of the head, he 
began by delivering, witha strong Scotch accent, the fol- 
iowing unceremonious enquiry : 

“A fine day, friend ; is your maister at hame 

“My master! what is it you mean, sir?” said the ma- 
jor-domo, in consternation at such want of respect. 

“Ou ay, your maister. I’m sure ye’re no the maister 
yoursel, honest man, eh ?” 

“Tlonest man, sir, how ? what are you? how dare 
you call me honest man ?” 

“Ou, indeed, friend, ye’ll doubtless no be o’er honest ; 
but I just want the gentleman ye see—the maister of this 
auld black building.” 

“ Master’ Is it his lordship you're enquiring for, my 
man ?” 

“Ou, ay, friend, I believe he is a lord: I should mind 
folk’s teetles. I want to see him, honest friend.” 

“ You want to see my lord?) How dare you speak to 
me, and of my lord, in this shocking manner. What are 
you, sir? 

“Pooghoo! so ye’re taking the strunts, are ye? Deevil 
the like o’ thae flunkeys and servant men I ever saw; ane 
dare na speak to them for pride.” 

“ Servant men, you scoundrel; do you call me a scr- 
vant man? Ho! Mark, Robin, Will—is there nobody 
here to dip this impudent Scotchman in the horsepond ?” 

“ Lord, | would like to see the best tlunkey that ever 
licked a plate, put hands on me!” said the Scotchman, 
smiling contemptucusly, and spitting in his palm as he 
grasped the short stick on which he leaned, while Mark 
Forward and others of the servants mustered round to 
witness the rare excitement of a fray. 

“What's all this to do?” said Mark, striking in, and 
rejoicing at the idea of a quarrel. “What are ye all 
about, gentlemen?” 

“ Faith, ye’re a ceevil like fallow,” said the stranger, 
not less pleased at all times than Mr. Mollison himself, at 
being so addressed : “ Ye see I was just speering in the 
polectest manner at that ill-fared body wi’ the meal on 
his pow, how [ would get to see my lord, when, fuff! he 
gets up in a passion, and scoggles on me like a turkey 
cock. Deevil sie an a body | ever saw.” 

“ Will you stand there, Mark Forward, and hear me 
insulted at this rate, by an impudent vagabond ?”” said 
Mollison, stamping in a fuine. 

“ Tlere’s a pretty piece of work under my lord’s own 
window,” exclaimed the shrill voice of Mrs. Goodyear 
brought also into the scene; “ what is it you want here, 
good man?” 
~ “I just want ac word of my lord, ma’am,” said the 
stranger, touching his hat with a politeness which was 
quite remarkable, from contrast with his former rough- 
ness. 

The sagacious Scotchman, having an instinctive per- 
suasion of female influence, and having almost won the 
favour of Mrs. Goodyear by the politeness with which he 
addressed her, followed up his advantage by a speech of 
such rough manliness and potential persuasion, that she 
soon prevailed upon Mark Forward, who had visibly en- 
joyed the humiliation of the butler, to take up the stran- 
ger’s request, and obtain him an interview with Lord 
Arnwood. 

“What is your pleasure with me, friend ?” said Arn- 
wood, as the visiter was ushered into his presence. 

“T want to take a bit hoose from you, my lord.” 

“Take a house from me? I have none to let that I 
know of; and my steward is the man for these mat- 
ters.” 

“Ou, I never talk about buzziness to servants when I 
xan get at the maister, my lord, that’s my way. Its just 
a hoose I want, an ye’ll gie me ’t for a sma’ rent—a 
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persons in authority, the landing and embarkation off very sma’ rent, nae doot, for ‘it’s standing horn idle, an 


men in small boats along the coast, and nightly parties 


bringing in nacthing that I can see.” 








about the Pirate’s Creek. 


“What house is it ?” 


“ Deed, sir—that is, my lord, it can searecly be ca’d a 
hoose, ava,’ and as to ony rent, Lam sure it is worth next 
to nacthing—an’ whatever ye'll get for it will be perfect 
found siller. It’s just that auld place doon by thie sea- 
side they ca’ the Pilot’s Mark, an’ it ’s sadly out 0’ re- 
pair.” 

“} don’t mean to let the Pilot’s Mark, my friend.” 

“Ou yes, my lord, ye’ll let it; it Il aye bring in some. 
thing in the shape o’ siller, and ony thing’s better than 
naething: but ye see, my lord, it’s no for mysel’ I want 
it, it’s tor another gentleman.” 

“Oh, it’s for another gentleman,” said Lord Arnwood, 
smiling. 

“ Deed is it, my lord, an he’s a real gentleman, and 
sair reduced in the world; an’ the poor gentleman has 
set his mind on it, for ye sce he is a little odd in Lis way, 
since the world went against him, and winna be per- 
suaded; an’ I’m sure he'll get his death in it, when the 
nortlfeasters begin to blast off the sea. But what will 
be the rent o’t, my lord? ye know that siller is siller in 
thae times.” 

“What is the gentleman’s name, and how has he be- 
come reduced ?” said his lordship, highly amused with the 
man and his request.” 

“His name is Waltham, my lord, and he fell into 
bad hands, and lost a deal o” siller, and his lady died, 
and—but ye sce it ’s nae my part to speak aboot family 
affairs.” 

“ And you are his servant, I presume ?” 

“A sort of assistant, my lord, his principal—that is, 
his general doer, and man of business, baith out an’ in. 
And what’ll be the rent o’ that rack ofa place, my lord?” 

“What rent would you or your master offer for the 
Pilot’s Mark, and the seaward land,” said his lordship, 
entering into the man’s humour, “ if I left it to your own 
conscience.” 

“ Hoot, my lord, dinna speak about conscience in thae 
times, when siller is sae precious. I never heard a gude 
bargain maker say mickle about conscience on his ain 
side in my life, whatever he did o’ the conscience o” his 
neighbour; and a bargain’s a bargain ony how, as your 
lordship knows.” 

“ But your offer, sir. How much do you offer for the 
Mark and its appurtenances.” 

“ Me offer?” said the Scotchman, with a flourish ; 
“Catch me making an offer! Na, na, my lord—its no 
what “Il gie, but what ’ll ye take, that’s my way of 
doing business.” 

“Well then, to be short, suppose I offer it to your 
waster for thirty pounds per annum.” 

“'Thirty pounds ! such an cnormous soom for a per- 
fect limbo, without a lock or a bolt in order. Na, na, 
my lord, that ’ll never do.” 

“Tfow did you come, my fricnd, to find out in what 
order it is ?”” 

“Me, your lordship? hav’n’t I been out through’t 
an’ in through’t, wi’ the key I got frac the crooked chiel 
at the lodge? Do you think I’m talking about a blind 
bargain, allthis time? Na, na.” 

* Well, my good friend, instead of thirty pounds per 
annum, suppose I offer it to your master for five, while it 
is my pleasure to allow him to retam it.” 

“Five pounds, did your lordship say? Noo, that's 
something conscientious.—A-weel, a-weel, I suppose we 
must gie your lordship the five pounds per annum, paya- 
ble quarterly, an’ possession to be had immediatcly, and 
so forth. Noo will your lordship just gie me a bit scrape 
o’a pen for ’t. I like things o’ sic importance in black 
and white.” 

“ No, no,” said his lordship. “ You, must take my 
word for this, and my steward shall attend to see that this 
person is a reduced gentleman, as you represent ;” and 
so saying, he had some difficulty in getting the Scoteh- 
man dismissed without a written memorandum of so 
good a bargain. 

The man was no sooner gone than something struck 
Lord Arnwood in this matter, to which his unsuspicious 
good nature had so readily led him to consent. The Pi- 
lot’s Mark had never been intended for a regular habita- 
tion, but had been used by the former lords of Arnwood, 
for various temporary purposes of their own, cither of 
pleasure or convenience ; and there was something like 
folly, if not degradation to his house, in giving into the 
possession of a stranger, even upon the plea of benevo- 
lence, a pleasure house of the family, erected on a spot so 
favourable to smuggling or any other illegal purpose— 
to which it, for aught he knew, might eventually be 
abused. However, as he had been abruptly led by the 
importunity and odd humour of this forward Scotchman, 
to give his word to its being transferred for a time to the 
possession of the stranger, all that he could now do, was 
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to give instructions for its being ascertained, whether the 
new possessor was worthy of his benevolence, and, in 
every respect, a fit and proper tenant. 

Meantime the Scotchman’s boat, which had been kept 
waiting for him in the Pirate’s Creek, soon brought him 
to a sinall inn, at a few miles’ distance, which having 
reached, he ran up stairs to the apartment occupied by 
his master. 

“Well, Murdoch, how have you sped ?” enquired, as 
he turned round to mect him, a middle-sized elderly gen- 
tlenan, with a fine expression of countenance, and a 
nervous twinkle of the eye. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” was all our friend could get out, throw- 


ing up his arms and bursting into an obstreperous fit of 


laughter. 

“What does the man mean ?”—said the other—* Is 
this the way you answer my enquiry !” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha!”—went on Murdoch, reeling round 
the room in his unceremonious mirth. 

“ For God’s sake, Murdoch!” said the gentleman, 


“cheek this unseasonable convulsion, and inform me of’ 


the issue of your mission.” 

“ Mission, sir! dinna speak about missions to me! 
Lord, I’m nae missionary.” 

“I'm glad to see you in such humour, Murdoch.” 

“Humour! Odd sir! I've been laughing the whole 
way frae the mickle castle—laughing by land and sea, 
‘till the vera boatmen girn’d wi’ ine, like crawfish. Lord, 
I never made sic a bargain, a’ the bargains ever I made.” 

“ Then, I presume, you have got the Pilot’s Mark for 
me.” 

“Gotten it! ay, and for black naething! ha, ha, ha! 
I've often heard, that lords and gentles were fules; but 
sic a born idiot, as yon sweet-mouthed lord, I never saw. 
To gie awa a place like the Pilot’s Mark, for thirty 
pounds a year, it ’s perfect nonsense.” 

“ Well, I suppose that is cheap cnough, Murdoch, as 
you say so.” 

“Cheap !—He sought thirty pounds—but do ye think 
J make bargains that way? Na, na, what do you think 
of fice? Na, its true, sir—five pounds a year! as [ shall 
answer.—Ha, ha, ha! Yon a lord? He ’s a perfect fule. 
Kens na mair about making a bargain, than a cow docs 
about a chest o’ drawers.” : 

“But, I fear, Murdoch, that you have succeeded 
through some imprudent narration of my circumstances. 
I should be sorry . 

“Me, sir! Na, faith! I’ve kent the worl’ over lang 
for that. Ca ’a man puir indeed? in thae days. Na, 
na—your rogue ll get plenty of friends, but your puir 
man nane.” 

“That was wisc—and now tell me, Murdoch, what 
sort of a man is his lordship ?” 

“Ou, a weel far'd lad—as plain spoken as you or me; 
an’ quite conversible, for a’ his lofty look. But it was 
astonishing how he laughed at me, an’ he sic a fule him- 
sel.” 

“It would not be astonishing, if I were to laugh 
heartily at you this moment, Murdoch, if 1 were in spi- 
rits for such an indulgence ;” said the gentleman sadly. 
“But how did you manage to make your way into his 
lordship’s presence ?” 

“ Manage, sir! Ha, ha, ha!—sic a brulzie as I had wi’ 
a whole poss o’ mealy-headed scoundrels—but I gar’t 
them a’ stand round—tor ye sce, sir, there was a sonsic 
woman o’ a housekeeper; a widow she was, [ could see 
by the tail o’ her ee—an’ [ soon saw my canniest road ; 
so J set myscl’ to tickle the gray mare,—for ye ken sir, 
women are women ; an’ pooh! 1 was naa blink o° getting 
in utore his lordship.” - 

“Well, Murdoch, you have managed this business 
very well: and now I must caution you, when we get 
there, to keep as much out of sight as possible, and never 
go towards the castle; and, above all things, keep a shut 
mouth, if yon’re to have a day’s peace.” 

“ Hard conditions, maister—the last in particular.” 

“And get every thing as decent as possible, and as 
comfortable as circumstances will permit.” 





“Ou ay, maister, nae fears o’ me; an’ there’s plenty 
0’ lime for white wash, an’ I'll make you so genteel; an’ 
Miss ‘ss 
ey Hush! Hav’n't I told you, Murdoch, never to men- 
tion her name.” 

“ Gude sake, maister!” said Murdoch; starting at Mr. 
Waltham’s earnest manner. “ Ye put a bung into my 
mouth, when I offer to speak about the lady, as I were 
naecthing but a sounding kag.” 

“Murdoch, beware; I tell you your tongue is your 
only enemy.” 

“ Deevil a bit, sir. 
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It’s my only friend. What was 


it that got you the Pilot’s Mark, that ye hae set your 
mind on, but my tongue, maister ?” 

“ Not forgetting your thorough impudenece, Murdoch. 
But come, you know what is necessary to be done; and 
set about it instantly.” 

The spring advanced, and still Lord Arnwood persisted 
in remaining at the castle, living in almost unbroken soli- 
tude. Some slight changes had, however, taken place in 
this retired neighbourhood, which served as materials for 


the vacant gossip of the slender community, and seeured | 


them from the desperation of reading, or thinking, or any 
similarly troublesome resource of compunctious idleness. 

One of the events alluded to, was the preparation which 
had actively commenced, for the intended coming of Mr. 
Bolton, the great rich squire of New Hall, at the large 
staring building, which, as we have already said, over- 
looked the irregular pleasure-grounds of Arnwood, (to 
which its cut-paper gardens and lands had originally be- 
longed) ; who, with all his train, was shortly expected to 
give life and spirit to this deserted neighbourhood. ‘That he 
would do all this was evident, from the bustle and activity 
that prevailed among the cloud of tradesmen, artisans, 
and artists, by whom the quiet solitudes of Arnwood be- 
gan to be invaded and disturbed; and the endless im- 
portations of furniture, provisions, and wines, intended 
to supply the profuse luxury of the establishment. 

The other principal event which employed common 
gossip, was the strange conduct and appearance, whef a 
sight of them could be had, of the singular occupants of 
the Pilot’s Mark; who had taken up their abode in this 
lone, starved-looking, and inconvenient building, with 
such unobserved celerity, and mysterious silence, that it 
might have been supposed the sea had thrown them up 
out of its womb, or the clouds dropt them under the lee 
of Hail Hill, the sterile appendage to their comfortless 
habitation. 

Meantime, the preparation and profusion appearing 
daily at New Hall, began to excite such envy among the 
domestics at the dull castle of Arnwood, as no pride of 
family and title, of which servants always partake, could 
long stand against. ‘The cook and the kitchen maids be- 
gan to whisper together in dark dissatisfaction, and the 
footmen scowled at my lord, and even at their more deli- 
cate lady, and began to lay plots and plans, born of re- 
bellious discontent, as their teeth watered at the thoughts 
of the tempting perquisites of extravagance, and the 
pleasant and neighbouring windfalls of profusion. 

These symptoms (particularly atter the eclat of the ar- 
rival of Mr. Bolton and his friends at New Hall,) had their 
full effect upon the melancholy dowager and her proud 
son; who, with the sensitive jealousy of conscious poverty 
acting upon mental and family elevation, began even to 
watch the countenances, and to understand the feelings 
of their own servants. 

This state of mind on the part of the young lord, was 
confirmed by the effect of a serious communication with 
his mother upon the atfuirs of their house. ‘The anxious 
and depressed dowager entered into a long detail of the 
circumstances that had straitened the property of Arn- 
wood during the life of her husband, which no after eco- 
nomy or prudence had been able to re-adjust ; and con- 
cluded by laying her serious commands upon him to pay 
his addresses to the squire’s sister, and, by marriage with 
her, to renovate the honours of their house. We need 
hardly describe the manner in which this proposal was 
received. But to Arnwood his mother’s commands were 
sacred, and the restoration of his family paramount to 
every other selfish feeling, so that he not only consented, 
but at length indulged the desire of accomplishing the 
sacrifice. 





—>>—— 
CHAPTER III. 


There was by this time gathered into the mansion of 
New Hall every variety of people; country squires, and 
city squires, and jockey gentlemen, and good shots, and 
five-bar-gate gentlemen, and picture dealers, and villa 
ouilders, and musical amateurs, and seafaring gentle- 
men, and fat ladies and their lean daughters. All these, 
and more, were congregated at New Hall, all in their 
turn, and sometimes altogether, compressed into the 
ample area of the mansion. 

And besides these, there were other sorts of zoological 
varieties rushing in crowds, with vehicles, dogs, and ser- 
vants, on their backs, or at their tails, as the case hap- 
pened, towards this hitherto secluded neighbourhood. 

How the corks tlew, and the wine flowed! while the 
hall echoed with the fantastic musie and the volatile heels 


and the pure morning appeared fresh and odorilerous 
over quiet dale and woodland. 

The contrast between the profuse on-goings at the 
hall and the ceonomiecal monotony of the old castle of 
Arnwood was indeed very remarkable. Philosophy it- 
self, at least all that Lord Arnweod could muster, was 
hot proof against the tantalising display, and ostentatious 
waste of wealth, thus held up before the cyes of his eal- 
culating economy. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the seeret repinings and involuntary feelings of irrepressi- 
ble envy which exist in human nature under such cireum- 
stanees, should have extended more undisguisedly to the 
servants at the castle; all of whom, from the great Mr. 
Mollison down to the very scnilions and market-boy, be- 
came first discontented and mutinous, and then began to 
melt away one by one for engagements at the Hall, until 
Arnwood was in danger of. be ing left without a servant. 
ven the lofty major-domo began to deliberate upon the 
expediency of resigning the pride of birth, laying down 
the emblems of legitimate nobility, and losing the re- 
membrance of buried greatness, for the substantial fat- 
ness of New Hall; and Mrs. Goodyear was absolutely 


the maids who had left the castle and gone to the Hall, 
had already achieved a husband from the flock of disso- 
lute serving-men domesticated with the wealthy squire. 

But Lord Arnwood night glance with as much affected 
contempt as he pleased over the swarming grounds and 
smoking chimneys of New Hall. Wealth is wealth: and 
at length many persons whom Arnwood justly respected 
began to condescend to partake of the hospitality of his 
rich neighbour; and afler a time, his own pride gave 
way betore the reasonings of his mether, and a few civill- 
ties having passed between them, he finally accepted an 
invitation to spend an evening at the open house of his 
neighbour. 

The remaining servants at the castle thought the world 
was turned upside down, and that chaos was come again, 
as they assisted their lord into his carriage to go to dine 
with Squire Bolton; and his lordship proceeded, reason- 
ing with himself’ as he went upon the influence of’ cir- 
cuinstances, and the inevitable necessity to which men 
and things are forced to submit, and which often brings 
about the strangest occurrences, and batiles all the ealcu- 
lations of experience. 

But Mr. Bolton, who never troubled himself about any 
necessity but the necessity of company, without which 
he could not exist, was so far a man of the world that he 
knew how to assort his guests; and he contrived, upon 
this oceasion, to select the best specimen of his friends 
and companions to meet Lord Arnwood. And in truth, 
the company of men conversant with the world, even 
though their knowledge include a familiarity with the 
worst part of it, cannot, in our opinion, be unserviceable 
to a young man just entering life, even in a moral point 
of view; at least, we think we may assert, without danger 
of contradiction, that a knowledge of the world does not 
necessarily contaminate the mind or paralyse the feel- 
ings; and that in most cases, to speak plainly, a great 
deal more depends on the soil, than on the seed. 

We have made this slight digression for the purpose of 
accountins for the readiness with which Lord Arnwood 
fell into the humour of his host and the habits of his 
company; and though, at first sight, there did appear to 
be something in the ceremony of the household, if not 
repugnant to, at least hardly in accordance with, the 
aristocratical notions and feelings of the guest, yet as 
there was no lack of that which supplies the want of 
every other charm—an apparent heartiness of weleome— 
it would have seemed something worse than coldness or 
reserve, had he given Bolton cause of suspicion that he 
was insensible to his advances. 

Indeed every body seemed to be met together for the 
common purpose of unreserved enjoyment. ‘There were 
few ladies present, and those few offered but little restraint 
to the preponderating sex; some of whom, perhaps, would 
have submitted to no such tyranny as the presence or in- 
fluence of well-bred women is usually supposed to insti- 
tute. 

As it was, Mr. Bolton himself stood out in advantage- 
ous relict. He was a man of about five-and-thirty years 
of age, of a hale rotundity of aspect, in which constitu- 
tional good-humour was blended with an acquired shrewd- 
ness, rather perhaps to the disadvantage of the former; 
and every thing in his person, manner, and address, be- 
spoke him a man perfectly well acquainted with the ex- 
ternal forms of society up to a certain point—yet> with 
an alloy of positive vulgarity, and offensive grossness. 

In a religious devotion to the bottle, however, he was 





of the dancers, and the welkin rang with the huzzas of’ 





the guests, until the night wore away in feverish joy,| 


excelled by none, and he applied himself to his congenial 
duties upon this oceasion with a fervour that could not 


wild with envy and vexation, at her own lot, since one of 
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but prove contagious to his admiring companions. It 
was too evident that they were all set in for a carouse 
under the special patronage of Bacchus himself. From 
these devotees Lord Arnwood with difficulty escaped to 
the drawing-room, where company, if not more attractive 
from its intrinsic excellence, yet from other causes more 
interesting to him, awaited his attention. 

Miss Bolton was a female fac-simile of her brother ; 





ing, and setting the example, the group separated and 
iningled with the company. 

The gentlemen were however, after a short interval, 
driven again to their wine; and soon became more vehe- 
ment in their mirth, and more irregular in their conversa- 
tion. Groups were formed for the expression of more 
private feelings, according to the degree of friendship 
subsisting between the partics, and hands began to be 


lively, entertaining and agrecable; with all the factitious | grasped, and toasts to be drank, as friendship, inebriety, 


vivacity of a young lady educated in London, and with|{or good-humour dictated. 


that vocabulary of small talk, which among those most 
Interested mm its details, re adily passes curré nt for native 
good sense and polished wit. She seemed by no means 
disposed to discourage the advances of so altogether eli- 
gible a person as Lord Arnwood, but was, on the con- 
trary, bent upon making him her ¢ xclusive object of at- 
tention for the evening. 

It was during an interesting tete-a-tete in which the 
young pair wer engaged, that the other gentlemen en- 
tered the drawing-room from below. 
that, squire?” said one of his friends, 
and his forefinger applied to the opposite 
looked 


* Do you sce 


Winking an eyt 9 
side of his with peculiar elegance, as he 


across to Arnwood and Miss Bolton, “ there’s something 


Nose 


for you to look at.” 
“What is it?” asked the squire, who was far from so- 
ber, and could not see very clearly. 
“Do you not see how Miss Bolton and that young 
sprig of nobility are flirting ? How would you like the 
title of Lady Arnwood tor your sister friend Bolton 


”? 


“My Right Honourable Sister!” was all that the 
squire could say, parodying the exclamation of Over- 
reach. 

“Well, Bolton, what say you ? You know we are not 
marrying men, therefore confess—clucidate.” 


“7 don’t know that I would allow Beckey to marry 
this boy, with all his pride. What comfort would the 
girl have with a fellow that sits all day over his books 
in the castle yonder, and can’t take his wine of an even- 
ing like a gentleman ?” 

“Nothing very extraordinary in that,” remarked a 
pinched faced person, a rich citizen from the metropolis, 
“tor they say he is mad.” 

“Mad! hush, he will hear us! But what say you— 
mad?” said Bolton, who had, after all, some thoughts of 
trying to match his sister with Arnwood, and was by no 
means pleased at such a surinise. 

“Yes, mad!” said Sir Jacob, coarsely; “I have it 
from a gentleman who was his tutor and companion, 
and who travelled with him all over the continent.” 

“ How mad, sir; pray how ’” enquired the squire. 

“Why, how are half your fashtonable people mad ? 
from having too much money perhaps, or too little: or 
from having too much to do if they are in the cabinet, or 
too little if they are out; or because my lord is not made 
a duke; or my lord’s sister has married a swindler; or 
from twenty other causes.” 

“God kee p us out of ear-shot of you when you get 
fully mad, Sir Jacob,” said Mr. Bolton, “ But you have 
not yet said a word in the case of Lord Arnwood.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Bolton,” replied the other, “ T would 
not speak evil of dignitaries, although Mr. Johnston says 
this lord is an idiot, and that the very servants call him 
the mad Lord Arnwood. Who knows, after all, but he 
may be your brother-in-law ere long ?” 

“ Not so hasty, sir,’ said a severe looking person, 
edging in; “ you talk as che aply of men of family and 
tithe as if we could buy and sell aristocratical connection 
on the stock exchange. If you could make out that to 
be the ease, L would speculate to the utmost extent of 
my fortune.” 

“Think you so, Hulson?” said Mr. Bolton, a dark 
scowl coming over his countenance, a frequent and inex- 
plicable expression which interrupted his ordinary and 
constitutional good humour; “ think you lightly of the 
power of money I tell you a poor lord may be noble in 
character as well as blood; but as a man among his 
equals, and with man’s infirmities, he is a daily sufferer, 
whose case is deeply to be commiserated.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Sir Jacob, somewhat 
amazed at the nature of this remark, so altogether dif- 
ferent from his own narrow speculations. 

“ And I am not to be told,” continued Bolton, sternly, 
“ what money can do; I know it, sir, | know it well.” 

“ Well,” said Hulson, wishing to revive the original 
gaicty with which he had commenced, “ there they still 
are—Miss Bolton and this young lord—as prominent as 
the two figures in the picture of courtship.” 

“Pon my honour, we are a pretty set of fellows,” said 
the host, changing the discourse, “ crowding together 
here, and leaving the ladies to themselves; and so say- 
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In the course of this flow of soul and wine, Mr. Bol- 
ton having succeeded in getting Lord Arnwood close to 
him, talked with considerable treedom, and, as the latter 
thought, with much good sense, upon various matters 
foreign and domestic. But his lordship could not help re- 
marking that he occasionally allowed to escape strangely 
profligate sentiments, and showed a stern decision of cha- 
racter very different from that, which, from the rosy 
vood-humour and bluff hospitality of his open counte- 
nance and frank demeanour, a stranger might reasonably 
have given him credit for. 

Mr. Bolton, however, scemed anxious to cultivate the 
friendship of Arnwood; and before they parted, reproach. 
ing him for the distance he kept, and hinting at matters 
which he could not have ventured to speak of in his sober 
moments, he begged that he would make use of his friend- 
ship without reserve, seeming extremely desirous of the 
hoftour of serving hin. ‘The company at length grew 
tircd of one another, and even of the bottle; the wine 
became flat and sickening, and the murmur of confused 
talk, and the shout of the occasional bacchanalian stave 
towards their apartments, and Lord Arnwood was suf- 
fered to depart. 

When he reached the door the moon was shining 
brightly over the landscape, although it was near day- 
break ; yet, in spite of the lateness of the hour, with the 
perverseness of inebriety, he would not consent to make 
use of the carriage that waited, but insisted upon walk- 
ing across the lawn and through his own grounds to the 
castle. 

Wrapping therefore his cloak around him, he set off to 
brush the night dew from the green sward, and proceeded 
on foot over the irregular grounds towards his own home. 
He managed to pilot his way by the moonlight through the 
clumps and shrubbery, although sadly perplexed by the 
dark shadows flung from them over the park; and had 
mounted one or two of the green slopes which inter- 
rupted the plantation, standing still occasionally when 
he came to an open spot, and gazing upon the scene 
with excited admiration. 

He had approached the side of a line of chestnuts, and 
was making his way over the sward at considerable 
speed and in inuch good-humour with himself, when he 
heard distinctly a foot tripping in the shadow of the 
trees almost close to him. 

“ Who is there /” he called out quickly—but the foot 
stopped, and no reply was made. 

Again he pushed forward, and again the foot went, 
trip, trip, by his side. 

“Come along, friend, whoever you are,” said Arn- 
wood, calling out without apprehension, “ and let us go 
forward together.” 

No answer was returned, but a human figure was now 
visible, moving in the shade of the trees. 

At length, as lhe begaa to walk slower, and to keep a 
look out on the dark side, a man’s voice struck up with 
the not unpleasant warble of a song. 

“A pleasant stave enough, friend,” said Arnwood, 
when he had ended, “and the more so that I had no 
right to expect such entertainment among these bushes 
and brakes at this hour of the night.” 

“It’s morning, Lord Arnwood,” said the voice. 

“ Faith I believe it is, honest friend,” replied Arnwood, 
pleased at the probability of an adventure. 

“ You're in high spirits, my lord,” said the voice. 

“ Pretty much so, my invisible friend,” saic his lord- 
ship, “ and the morning is beautiful, as you see.” 

“There are light days and dark days to us all,’ said 
the stranger, to his lordship’s surprise, although he 
thought the voice, or at least the accent, was not un- 
known to him. 

“ There are so,” said Arnwood. 

“ But there’s a time to laugh an’ a time to weep, my 
lord,” continued the voice, descending into its natural 
accent. “ An’ ye hae heard fine things the night nae 
doubt,” said the Scotchman, drawing near. 

“ True enough, friend; but had’nt you better give me 
another stave, since you favour me with your company 


homewards ?” 


’ 





“ Ou ay, I’se no refuse a song after your lordship has 


began to die away, as the guests dropped gradually off 


been up at the big hoose there, cating the fat, an’ drink. 
ing the sweet with Dives an’ his crew. But mickle ye’l] 
make by that, if ye kenn’d but a’:” and Murdoch struck 
up these strange lines. 
When the hawk parts wi’ his wing, 
Gentle John, simple John; 
And the lavrock winna sing, 
Gentle John—simple. 
When the corbie kames th’ lambkin’s head, 
An’ feeds the crow with flesh and bread, 
You may say its news indeed, 
Gentle John, simple John; 
Gang an’ tell your news with speed, 
Gentle Johu—simple. 


“A strange ditty, my friend,” said Arnwood, begin. 
ning to get sobered,—* very strange.” 

“Ou ay, my lord, but there’s many strange things in 
the world, an’ ye see I hae a bit word o’ sang just to fit 
ony thing that happens.” 

“ Have you indeed? But what earthly occurrence can 
be fitted by the Sybilline stuff you have now uttered ?” 

“Ay, man, that’s just the question !” 

“Who are you, friend, crossing my lawn at this un- 
seasonable hour ?” 

“Do ye no ken me, my lord? Dinna ye mind Mur. 
doch Macara, o’ the Pilot’s Mark ? Faith ’m no afraid 
to tell my name. An’ if I take a short cut through the 
ground o’ this dismal castle, an’ gang a bit out o’ my 
road to sing your lordship a sang, an’ guide you through 
the park when ye’re a wee the waur for drink, odd—is n't 
that a friend’s turn ?” 

“IT the worse for drink? how dare you say so?” ex. 
claimed Arnwood, laughing at Murdoch’s plainness. 

“ Gude faith, my lord, it’s naething but a gentleman’s 
case to be staggering hame fou, at twa in the morning. 
I ken nae better folk than them that tak a drap o’ drink 
now an’ then, It’s better may be than sitting in an auld 
turret, or on a rock o’ the sea, getting the merligoes 1’ 
your head, like your lordship and my ain maistcr. It’s 
my notion that that was the way the folk turned them- 
sels into warlocks, an’ took up dealings wi’ the deevil 
himsel, langsyne, the Lord preserve us.” 

“ Does your master live in the Pilot’s Mark, then?” 

“ He does, my lord, canny an’ quiet.” 

“ Quiet he must be, for I’ve never seen nor heard of 
him but from yourself.” 

“Ye hae muckle to see an’ hear baith, my lord, that 
ye dinna think of just now ; an’ my maister kens cs 

“ Well, sir, what does your master know ?” 

“Ou naething ; that is, it’s no for me to speak about 
gentlefolks’ affairs, but my maister is an odd man, an’ he 
kens mair than he says about us all,an’ about the drunken 
young squire above, and about what’s to happen, for he ’s 
a weary reader o’ books, and ye see he ’s concerned for 
your lordship, an’ grateful because ye gi’ed him the Pi- 
lot’s Mark to live in; an’ he says 6g 

“What does he say?” said Arnwood, somewhat im- 
patiently, as Murdoch hesitated. 

“He says he does not like to hear o’ your going to 
gorge wi’ the herd o’ cattle up i’ the squire’s house yon- 
der ; for he says that it’s like the snare o’ the fowler, an’ 
the trap that’s hidden among the blossoms and the bonny 
flowers on the brae ;” and the Scot hesitated again and 
looked up in Arnwood’s face. 

“Go on, friend ; I want to know your meaning.” 

“Ou, nacthing, my lord, but he kens the lady that’s 
the ’squire’s sister, and he says you had better be waury; 
but for all that, he aye says— : 








‘Every man maun dree his fate, 
An’ every bird will hae its mate. 


«“ Does he say so?” said Arnwood, as the man stopped, 
looking hard at him in the moonlight. 

“But ye see, my lord,” continued Murdoch—* there 
now, I’ve brought you near to the black old castle. Hech, 
it’s a grnesome looking place fora young gentle like you 
to be living in at the age o° twenty, wi’ naething but your 
sickly lady mother, sitting a’ day listening to the ticking 
o” the clock, Oh, oh! When I was your age!—but it’s 
just as Mr. Waltham says :— 

“ Every man maun dree his fate, 
An’ every bird will hae its mate. 
“ But I say, my lord, never heed my clavers, only take 
tent o’ the squire, take tent o’ the squire’! But now, as 
the ghost in the play says— 5 
't The cock begins to craw, 
An’ the day begins to daw, 
an’ so a sound sleep an’ a blythe wakening, my lord.” 
With this the eccentric Scotchman turned off, and 
darting into the nearest plantation towards the sea, was 





instantly out of sight ; while Arnwood, somewhat sobered 
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by this adventure, having reached home, retired to his 
apartinent. 
—_—. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Lord Arnwood’s intimacy at New Hall increased daily ; 
and, with that felicity of self-adaptation, which mankind 
has consented to call habit, he would doubtless have re- 
signed himself to the influence of the society into which 
he was thrown, and been content to settle down into a 
better sort of country gentleman—with the additional 
blessing of a wife in the person of Miss Bolton—had not 
one or two circumstances occurred in the meantime, 
rising like beacons to warn him of his danger. 
These circumstances, however, it would be difficult to 
describe, or rather they are not worth the trouble of de- 
scription; the effect being produced by the thousand al- 
most imperceptible nothings which, occurring and uniting 
in the still life of society, resemble the coral insects that 
build islands in mid ocean. Certain small traits of cha- 
racter, in addition, had been discovered in Mr. Bolton, 
which would not have been visible at a first glance, even 
in the least artificial natures; and the occupant of New 
Hall was not one of those men who are said to “ improve 
upon acquaintance.” 

If, however, the expediency of breaking off all further 
connection with Mr. Bolton, and of resigning his as yet 
unannounced pretensions to his sister, had been pre- 
viously a question with Lord Arnwood, the affair was al- 
together decided one day at a dinner party at New Hall, 
by the unexpected presence of Mr. Johnston, his former 
tutor. This circumstance, of itself an evidence of the 
squire’s real feelings towards him, coupled with the now 
obvious fact of a recent but close intimacy between the 
two worthies, was suflicient to stimulate the jealous pride 
of the young lord, who, impatient of the company at the 
squire’s table, contrived to depart at a much earlier hour 
than was consistent with the bacchanalian habits of his 
host. 

The mansion of New Hall was situated nearer to the 
Pilot’s Mark than to the Castle of Arnwood; and as it 
was yet early, although becoming quickly dark, his lord- 
ship preferred walking home, taking a circuit by an 
avenne that skirted the foot of Hail Hill, and in the di- 
rection of the lonely building by the sea, called the Mark, 
towards which he felt an involuntary attraction. After 
a smart walk he had passed the Mark, and reached a 
rising ground at the extremity of the plantations belong- 
ing to the castle, and above the cliffs; where he stood for 
some moments inhaling the fresh sea air, and musing, as 
he looked seaward, upon the still night-seene—when he 
perceived through the darkness a man stealing up from 
under one of the green conical banks which lay between 
himself and the Mark, and formed a sort of boundary to 
this part of his property. 

“Who comes?” enquired Arnwood, somewhat taken 
by surprise. 

_“ Who are you that asks?” grumbled the man, in no 
civil tone. 

“You are insolent, sirrah!” said Arnwood, the surli- 
ness of the man’s reply stimulating still more the angry 
feelings which the wine and the company had tended to 
excite, 

“I wonder who it is that calls me insolent,” retorted 
the man, drawing near in the dark, for Lord Arnwood 
had stepped into a narrow pass which ran along the brow 
of the cliff, and led towards the Pirate’s Creek below. 
“Stand off, I say!” added the unknown, apparently 
ignorant of the rank of him whom he addressed. 

“ You pass not without giving account of your business 


here,” said Arnwood, his suspicions awakened; and with | went— 


more bravery than prudence he stood forward to stop the 
stranger’s passage. 8 


from the fall to get upon his legs; though not without 
several groans at the pain of his bruises, and curses upon 
the adversary who had helped him to this unlucky ad- 
venture; but Arnwood neither moved nor spoke—lying 
to all appearance dead among the rocks. 

“A pretty fellow you must be, to wrestle with Bill 
Weathersheet;” said the large heavy man—looking down 
on his prostrate antagonist; “ and yet working starboard 
and larboard, as furiously as if you had been as broad in 
the beam as a first-rate. Confound the rocks and the 
stones! they have nearly stove in my hull timbers. Hollo, 
old fellow!—lI think ye ha’ gotten a raker in this last 
tack; Haigh! By the powers, he does’nt stir!” 

When the mah found that his unknown adversary still 
lay motionless, with some alarm, and many exclamations, 
delivered in a mixed nautical phraseology, he began to 
raise him up and turn him round, until tinding that he 
exhibited no signs of life, he at length lifted the youth 
upon his back, and in this manner carried him to the 
Pilot’s Mark. Whenhe arrived there, he stopped tor a 
few moments at the low Gothic door of the building, to 
consider what he ought to do; the result of which retlee- 
tion led him to give it two or three kicks with his foot, 
his hands being employed with the burden he carried. 

“ Wha’s there?” cried a voi¢e within. 

“Please you to open the gSor, Mr. Macara,” said the 
man with the burden; “it is Bill Weathersheet, with a 
pirate, or an exciseman in tow. For God’s sake open ‘the 
door, and let in the living and the dead, or else come out 
with shovel and pickaxe.” 

“ What’s the matter, noo? What is it ye want, Will 
Wathersheet?” grumbled the voice of Murdoch, as he 
unwillingly drew the bolts. ‘Could na ye come in by 
the back door? Deevil sic an untortunate body as me 
alive! Rest nor peace I can get nane. ‘The miaister is 
nae sooner gone to bed, an’ me set down to draw my 
breath in peace and quietness, but dunt gangs the door, 
as loud in this back o’ beyont place, as if it were a public 
change hoose.” 

“Here’s a bad job, Mr. Macara; just stand out of my 
way.” 

“ Eh! Lord guide us, what’s that? A dead man!” 
“Shut the door, you Scotch idiot! If he’s dead, you 
may take the hanging on yourselt, for keeping him so 
long outside.” 

“What do you say about Scotch idiot, ye blackguard? 
I wish I had you, and your dead game, on the windy 
side o’ the door again; I would teach you manners—tor 
naming Scotchman an’ hanging thegither. Lord ’a 
mercy me, what’s this? what’s this ?”’ exclaimed the Scot 
in a frenzy of terror, as he looked upon the pallid teatures 
of Lord Arnwood, who was now laid on a bench before 
them. 


templating the body—* but he can’t be dead. 
a gentleman too—Lord, Murdoch, they “Il hang ns both!” 


murdered the young Lord Arnwood.” 


amazement. 
“T tell you!” exclaimed the Scotchman, almost crying, | ] 


forgie you! God forgie you! But I think he’s no’ dead; 
he’s only in adwam. An the bluid’s streaming frae the 
back o’ his head, 
sheet, you an’ me are no’ fit to doctor a lord.” 1 


chamber, muttering to himself all the while, as he 


“that is Lord Arnwood, o’ the black castle aboon. God] head's whirlin’ round.” 


Haud aff your hands, Will Wather- crown amang the stanes. 


sciousness in which surrounding objects are seen and 
voices heard, without a distinct perception of the reality 
of cither the one or the other. At first, he felt a sott 
hand holding his own, and the fingers pressing his pulse. 
A pale female face seemed sometimes to be close to his, 
so that he could feel her warm breath upon his cheek ; 
and the long dark hair which fell from her stooping 
head, while she dressed his wounds, he felt: sweeping 
gently over his neck. Then his awaking eye tastened 
and dwelt upon a figure which reminded him of a 
Grecian sculpture, watching in a silting posture, between 
himself and the light; and while dreamingly contem- 
plating the features which he was too giddy to see dis- 
tinctly, he thought the dark hazel eyes beame d upon him 
with such a lovely expression, that whether sleeping or 
waking, his involuntary admiration caused a sigh to es- 
cape from his breast. 

At this moment the figure rose, and seemed to bend 


closed, he perceived her smile with so captivating a soft- 
ness, that believing himself to be in a dream, he lay mo- 
tionless; fearing to break so delicate a vision. 

At length he looked long and steadfastly, as if striving 
against the drowsy confusion of his brain. He perceived 
himself to be in a small bed-chamber, neatly arranged; 
the furniture being rather separately elegant than con- 
sistently tasteful. The figure of the lady, however, still 
attracted his interest so exclusively, that as he gazed upon 
the graceful bend of the body, between himself and the 
single taper—the neck tangled with long dark hair, and 
the features perfect in their outline and expression—he 
was unable to suppress the exclamation—* Lady! how is 
this ? Where am I?” 

The lady started, as if suddenly alarmed, and rising 
up and glancing towards him with a pleased smile, his 
eyes followed her as she silently glided out of the room. 
Lord Arnwood, with swimming head, was making an 
effort to sit up in the bed, and trying to decide whether 
he were in a dream or not, when the figure of Murdoch 
Macara came on tiptoe into the room. 

“ How do you feel yoursel’, my lord?’ said Murdoch, 
with all a Scotchman’s effort at politeness, and pleased to 
see the patient looking better. 

“T feel strangely,” said bis lordship; “are you the 
Scotchman of the Pilot’s Mark?” 

“Ou ay, my lord. Faith Pm glad to hear your 
Englified tongue again. God! I got sic a fright wi’ 
you. Faith I thought your lordship had kicked the 
bucket.” 

“ Kicked what 
“Ou naething. I see you’re no used wi’ Seoteh folk. 
Heeh, but P'm glad to hear you speak! I aye think 
there’s little fear o’ folk whan their tongue keeps wag- 


yy 


“Ttold you it was a bad job;” said the sailor, con-] gin’; that was the vera word Jolin 'Tamson used to say 
And he’s to his w ife.” 


“Oh, my head, my head,” groaned Arnwood ; his pain 


“God forgie you, William Wathersheet, if ye hae} and confusion of brain returning. 


“ Just whisht, my lord,” said Murdoch, shaking his 


“Lord Arnwood!” echoed the man, starting with} head and winking, as one would do to hush a child; 
“just lie down an’ be quiet for a minute, for ye see my 


ord, you hae gotten a sair demish, an’ nae doubt your 
“ What is this that has happened to me, friend?” 

“Ou naething, my lord, but just a bit crunt on the 

But it will be hale against the 


norm. Od, ve seen an Eirishman wad hae gotten his 


Saying this, Murdoch took the liteless body in his} head dang as braid at night as a pease bannock, an’ gin 
arms, and telling the man threateningly to stay where he} the vera next day the fallow would be deevil a hair the 
was, he forthwith carried his charge up stairs to a back} waur o’t.” 


Having indulged himself with this morsel of talk, 


solicitously over him; and though his eyes were half 


while he was prescribing silence to the patient, Murdoch 
“T’ll bring him up to the Lady Agatha, if the maister] tripped cautiously away, and then returning with Will 
hould brain me for it. She’s the only ane to restore} Weathersheet, they carried Arnwood down stairs, and 


“The devil I don’t!” and the fellow came rudely for- him; au’ she'll wash bis face wi’ a sponge, an’ revive him laying him upon a sort of litter which they had hastily 


ward. 

“Do you brave me?’, said his lordship, giving the man 
apush; “Stand off—!” 

_ “Stand off!” repeated the other scoffingly; and in an 
instant they came in contact and grappled. 

Arnwood struggled with the stranger in the dark, more 
from oe passion than from any definite spirit of 
opposition, or fceling of apprehension; but he speedily 
found that his strength was much inferior to that of the 
broad, muscular and full-grown man, who held him in his 
gripe. Ife continued to wrestle bravely with his un- 
known enemy, until they turned the brow of the cliffs, 
and a fall being the consequence, they rolled together, 
Arnwood holding his adversary firmly in his grasp, until 
they fell over the edge, and were both precipitated a con- 
siderable space among the rocks below. 

The stranger in a short time recovered sufficiently 


she'll bring him tu—if the life’s in him. Och, och! the 
bonny young lord, that gi’ed us this quiet dwelling for a 
perfect wanworth. Hech, hech! 


ha] 


and wad na harm a flea. Och, och! * } 
Arnwood up, laid him on his master’s bed, and set about 
restoring him; acting, however, by the orders of one who} { 
soon made her appearance, and scemed no novice at such}; 
benevolent offices, and who commenced dressing his 
wounds and performing the part of his nurse with an}t 
anxiety and gentle skill which were soon successful. a 


wi’ smelling draps, an’ she’ll dress his head wi’ her white] furnished with blankets, in less than half an hour they 
fingers, as gentle as a pet lamb, and wi’ her vera kindness} had him brought to the entrance of his own castle. 


Arnwood had sunk again into a half-conscious state as 


they were carrying him home; but when he found him- 
I’ve aften heard, that} self in his own apartment (Murdoch being in the mean- 
lords an’ nobles were fules an’ tyrants, but there’s my| time occupied in answering the enquiries of the alarmed 
ain maister an’ Miss Agatha,—an’ there’s this genty|servants, by telling them that his lordship had merely 
lord; they ’re every ane kind and considerate, out an’ in,! met with a slight accident) the young lord waved his 


rand for the domestics to retire, and leave Murdoch 


With many such lamentations the Scot carried Lord] alone with himself. 


“Where have I been, my friend,” enquired Arnwood 
eebly, “and what has happened to me? for I feel both 
vain of body and confusion of mind.” 

“It’s nacthing ava, my lord, but just a bit accident 
hat happened on your road hame frae the muckle hall 
boon, wi’? a wee drap drink in your head. Od, ye never 








Arnwood was for some time in that state of half con-| gang near that place but something happens your lord 
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ship. But ye see, there’s naething extraordinar’ in a 
drunken squabble an’ a broken crown.” 

“ But was there not a lady ?—” 

“Fady! your lordship’s perfectly in a mistack. Wha 
was aboot you but only mysel an’ hig Will W athersheet / 
an’ tweel “e's no like a lady; wi’ a pair 0° whiskers on 
his haflits, an’ as mickle black hair as wad fill a mattrass. 
Noo, my lord, just slip to your bed. It’s nae good tor 
young gentlemen to let ladies ran in their heads.” 

* Tam certain there was a lady,” said Arnwood, mus- 
ing; “ L could not be deceived; I am sure of it.” 

* Hoot, my lord, just keep yourself quict. Ye ’ve been 
dreaming; young men are aye dreaming aboot ladies. 
Lordsake! think ye that ladies are to be found on the 
sea-shore like cockle-shells; an’ wha ever heard o’ a lady 
in sic a lonesome place as the PiloUs Mark?” 

“Then | have been at the Pilot’s Mark?” 

“QOuay, my lord. But ye re a great deal better noo, 
an’ just be advised to slip to your rest, and here’s my 
gausey acquaintance, the housekceper, got up out o” her 
warm bed to see after you.” 

The housekee pel and other servants entered as the 
Scotchman lett the apartment, and his lordship was soon 
settled for the night. 

"The etfeet of the fall that Lord Arnwood had met with 
mnong the rocks, was more to stupify and confuse him, 
than of any serious consequence otherwise, for the bruises 
were bat slight, and having once been dressed, began to 
heal rapidly. ‘The giddiness and swimming in his head, 
however, and the confused and painful sensation, confined 
him to bed for two or three days after the accident. 

When he awakened on the following morning, he tried 
to recal with some distinctness, a recollection of the 
events of the preceding night, but with little success; th 
impression of a delicious dream with which his slumbers 
had been visited, and the supposed reality of the previous 
nivht, were so mingled together. But among his confused 
reminiscences of something real, of falling over rocks, 
and of being carried home in the open air, the most vivid 
and interesting was that of a strange lady, a figure very 
different trom Miss Bolton’s, moving gently about him 
in an unknown apartment; and he remembered distinetly 
eertuinlong tresses of hair talling over a beantiful Grecian 
face, placed between himself and a single taper. 

With these were blended some vague fancies about 
the mysterious tenant of the Pilot's Mark, whom he had 
never yet seen, and regarding whom he began to be un- 
easily curious; for the notion had taken irresistible hold 
of him, that this strane person was in some manner, as 
yet unknown, destined to become linked or entangled 
with him and lis future fate. 

And yet he blamed himself tor allowing one of whom 
he knew so litile to obtain a footing so near him; as some- 
times persons will call themselves, when too late, to ac- 
count, for doing a thing from motives of benevolence or 
kindness, of which they do not very clearly see the real 
end or purpose. And tis he did troin the very reason- 
able motive which directs people whose tranquillity is 
liable to be casily disturbed, and whose feelings are easily 
affected, to be proportionably cautious how they place 
these valuable instruments of happiness at the disposal 
of others. 

In consequence of such fancies and reflections, he de- 
terinined within himself to see the stranger of the Mark, 
and to ascertain from his own lips what were his station 
and mode of lite; resolving that if he should, from all he 
could learn, come to any unfavourable conclusions, he 
would immediately eject him trom his present asylum. 

Agrceably to this resolution, he ventured down towards 
the shore on the fourth day afler the accident, determined 
to walk to the Pilot’s Mark, and ascertain in person 
something more satistuctory regarding its mysterious 
occupant, ; : 

Ile was proceeding leisurely along on the sands, the 
day being warm and still, watching the slow ripple of 
the waters upon the shore, and occasionally looking out 
upon the small cratt which lingered on the trembling 
waves towards the seaward horizon, when he perceived, 
under the clitfs on his right, the figure of an elderly man, 
reclining in apparently indolent meditation upon the bank. 
He judged that this could be no other than the occupant 
of the Mark, from the little likelihood of any person 
coming trom a distance being so much at his ease in- sc 
but after observing him for a while, his 
constitutional delicaey overeame his first resolution to 


solitary a vot: 


address him, and he passed on. 

The other, watching Armwood, and sceming to per- 
ceive his intention, after a few moments’ hesitation rose 
and eame forward, while his lordship stood still expecting 
his ippro hi. 


wood.” 

“ You make no mistake, sir,” said Arnwood. 

“It is full time, my lord,” added the gentleman, with 
tremulous seriousness, “ that I should make my acknow- 
ledgments to you for giving me (for so I may. call it) the 
retired domicile beyond the creek, which I am assuredly 
most grateful for. Lam the person who occupies the 
Pilot’s Mark, my lord, and your tenant, since you choose 
so consideratcly to put a nominal rent upon the place.” 

“Tam happy that it has been in my power,” replied 
Arnwood, “ to render you any obligations, but you greatly 
overrate this trifling service.” 

“'Those who have nothing to give in return, seldom 
receive an obligation; and when they do, they cannot 
easily overrate that which is so valuable from its rarity.” 

“ Nay,” said Arnwood, interested by the old gentle- 
man’s manner, “| trust that favours, more worthy the 
name than any thing you allude to,are not so very rare.” 

“Retain your opinion, my lord, while you can, but | 
am an old man,” and he shook his head. 

“ But, sir,’ said Arnwood, drawing nearer, and wish- 
ing to come with delicacy to his object, “there surely 
must be something peculiar in that case which makes 
a gentleman express so much gratitude for such an in- 
convenicnt solitude as the old building you occupy.” 

“ Every case seems peculiar when considered by itself” 
“ You will excuse me,” said Arnwood, “but I have 
some curiosity to know why you chose this melancholy 
spot, or how a person of your appearance should prefer 
so to seclude himself; and whether you are coinfortable 
in the Mark—and, in short, whether I can further serve 
you.” 

“Pray be plain, my lord. You have some suspicions 
regarding me, and wish to know something of my way 
of life.” J 
“T wish not to be intrusive, but, in so sequestered a 
neighbourhood, even our idleness and self-love make the 
character and actions of others the subject of scrutiny.” 
“'True; and that scrutiny has given me to know, that 
you are well worthy the confidence of an unfortunate 
gentieman. As to how I live ’—look abroad upon that 
wide and deep ocean. It is often raging and tumultu- 
ous, and swallows up the small and great; but its 
mighty fury is the sublime energy of nature, which those 
who have suffered from the treachery and inhumanity of 
mankind can fook upon with admiration; for while these 
great waters so often engulf the merchant and his gold, 
they throw gently out upon their yellow sands a simple 
subsistence to an unfortunate like myself. 

“Thus, my lord, I exist, while you allow me to live in 
this much valued solitude. Do you see that little dark 
spot in the oiling? that is a small boat wherein my poor 
faithful Scotch servant, Murdoch Macara, and another, 
are drawing from the prolific deep my means of subsist- 
cence and comparative content.” 

“ But, pray do not think me impertinent, sir—your 
fortune ? for surely” 

“You are right, ny lord,” said the stranger. “I had 
fortune once, fortune that I thought inexhaustible ; iden- 
titied, as it seemed, with me and my house. I dreamed, 
as others do, that it would descend to my posterity also, 
as it had descended to me. But time is continually un- 
folding to us the great truth, that we know nothing, and 
that our presumption never appears more striking than 
when we attempt to speculate upon human destiny.” 
Arnwood was unable for a moment to reply to this 
speech of the remarkable stranger, partaking as it did of 
a train of thought which his own circumstances had led 
him to indulge. But his curiosity to learn more of his 
new acquaintance being strongly excited, he ventured to 
make the enquiry— 

“And pray, how has your property been taken from 
you ig 

* Can your lordship tell me how that cloud in the sky 
sas obtained the fantastic shape it now bears,’ he re- 
plied, looking reverently upwards,“ or from what region 
in the heavens it has come, or where it will be, or what 
shape it will assume, by to-morrow night ?” 

**T cannot.” 

“Can you tell from what point of the heavens the 
lightuing will shoot forth, or where on earth the bolt 
will tall, or whom it will strike and destroy? If you 
cannot tell how destrucsion comes, can you tell how the 
rose-bud opens ino sumiuer? Lf not, how ean Lb show 
you the real cause of iny mistortuues ? Ask any of the 





The stranger, a man about fifty, his appearance dign 


fied and even impressive, on drawing near raised his hat]in the neighbourhood of a metropolis, and he will teil 
with respectful politeness, showing a well formed reve-|you a common-place story, full of wearying details of 
rend head, quite bald on the top, which added much to the 
impressiveness of his pale care-worn features, and said|/you of fine prospects which totally disappointed him, 
“IT believe I have the honour of addressing Lord Arn-|and promising events which ended in ruin. 


the harassing calamities of civilised life. He will tell 
He will 
tell you of false friends and hidden enemies; and so 
could I. All these things are palpable to our senses; 
but of their hidden springs, or their ultimate end, we 
are without understanding.” 

“You have, then, been deprived of your fortune?” 
said Arnwood. 

“ Yes, my Lord; and while J, its rightful owner, pine 
here in poverty and solitude, my destroyer wastes it in 
riot and extravagance. You may imagine the like in 
that great, great mansion,” he added, turning towards 
New Hall, “which like a bloated upstart, seems to 
overlook, almost with scorn, your own venerable castle,” 
* And all this is done to you wrongfully ?” 

“Truly, my lord, by bitter wrong.” 

“And might you not recover it by law ?” 

“JT might not,” replied the stranger, with a sad and 
resigned look. 

“ And pray, sir, why ?” 
“ The law is not for men when they are poor. The 
law is a luxury to the vindictive man, or the amateur of 
legal justice ; and the poor have no luxuries except re- 
ligion and a good conscience, and these are luxuries 
which but few of the rich have much enjoyment of.” 

“ Pardon me, sir: but if any one has obtained your 
property illegally, as you seem to intimate, you are 
surely wrong in not seeking its restoration publicly. 
The law would compel him to restore it.” 

Mr. Waltham again shook his head, and after a pause 
continued. ‘I'he law, my lord, is very good and very 
efficient, as a general instrument for the distribution of 
good and evil, in a way that often baffles human calcu- 
lation; but, like other monsters begotten by civilisa- 
tion, it is, as I have said, very much subject to the power 
of money, which I am now without. But even sup- 
posing | were able to pay for, and willing to encounter, 
the anxieties and risks of a chace after justice, Pain 
now convinced I should be only striving in vain against 
my own fate.” 

“Your fate,” said Arnwood. 

“Yes, my lord, certainly.” 

“ Pray explain yourself.” 

“ T cannot explain, my lord.” 

“ No "9 

“Men,” continued the stranger,“ have in all ages 
made children of themselves, by attempting to explain 
things of which they are ignorant. For my part, I 
hold it to be more consistent with reason and dignity 
to be silent. But I see my boat approaching the shore, 
aud honest Murdock with his fish,” said Mr. Waltham, 
rising and moving towards the sea. “ Their dinner 
will be more luxurious at New Hall than our’s at the 
Mark.” 

“Can I do you any service, sir,” said Arnwood, “ by 
an introduction to Mr. Bolton at the Hall ?” 

“ Mr. Waltham only shook his head, and said, * the 
gossip of the neighbourhood informs me that you are 
about to marry Miss Bolton. Do not expend your 
feelings or waste your time upon what is not to be.” 
“Tam very much obliged to the neighbourhood for 
the earliness of its information,” replied Arnwood smil- 
ing; “but how know you? Do you know any thing 
against the lady ?” 

“T know nothing of importance either in her favour 
or against her, my lord, but [am much deceived if she 
or her fortune will ever be your’s.” 

* You surprise me by the strangeness of your prog- 
nostications,” said Arnwood; **be kind cnough to ex- 
plain, I entreat.” 

“It is not to be,” replied Mr. Waltham, tarning from 
him and moving towards the boat. Good morning, 
my lord.” 

Lord Arnwood returned home deeply interested by 
the stranger’s conversation, and determined upon taking 
the first favourable opportunity of mecting him again. 


——_—>— 


CHAPTER V. 

The preparations for an entertainment to be given at 
the castle on his coming of age, now entirely occupied 
Lord Arnwood, and required him to go several times to 
the nearest considerable town; so that his mind was in 
general diverted from the subject of the conversation 
just detailed, and the other matters with which bis 
thoughts were usually occupied. 

The eticct of these employments, together with his 





ruined men, whom you may see wasting the weary hours 
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occasional visits to New Hall, was seconded by his own 
efforts to prevent his mind from recurring to any 
thoughts but those of future happiness and good fortune. 
The only thing that disturbed these ideas, and at times 
gave him real nveasiness, was a vague and dream-like 
recollection which haunted his imagination, of a female 
face and figure, of such romantic beauty wud perfection, 
that he could not bear to dwell upon the real or fancied 
image, while a union was contemplated with a person 
so entirely dissimilar as Miss Bolton. Sometimes, while 
conversing with the latter, and looking in her face as 
that of his proposed companion for life, the lovely image 
of the other came so vividly before his fancy, that he 
felt convinced of the reality of her existence, and that he 
must have seen such a being, and received at her hands 
the soothing services which, he dimly remembered, had 
excited his interest on the occasion of his accident at the 
Pilot’s Mark, 

When the morning of the day which he had so long 
anticipated, at length arrived, he started from his bed 
at an early hour, and looked out upon the broad land- 
scape, and upwards to the sky, as if surprised to find 
that this should be like other days, and should come 
without any distinguishing peculiarity. But truly on 
this calm morning, “ no prodigy appeared in earth or air.” 
The rich green of sunimer showed every object on brake 
and woodland, only by the depth and darknes of its va- 
rious shades of tint, as they seemed yet to slumber un- 
der the dewy mist; not a breath moved the leaves on the 
old oaks of the lawn in front of the castle; and even tke 
bleak sweep of Hail Hill in the distance, receding be- 
hind the stalwart nakedness of the Pilot’s Mark, seemed 
to-day te smile with unwonted warmth and emulous 
vegetation. 

Ashe looked thoughtfully towards the sea on the 
left, nothing, he iinagined, could be more interesting 
than its appearance on this his birth-day. A single 
dark sail lingered far in the offing, beyond which, along 
the whole horizon, a streak of wiite light marked the 
morning sky,and gleamed upon the farther sea; which 
slumbered so quietly, and murmured so musically soft, 
that its calminess seemed to convey a reproach to all 
who, on a morning like this, could suffer their hearts to 
beat with any vain anxiety about what the day was to 
bring forth. 

A great day this was, however, at Arnwood castle. 
and an unspeakably great man was Mr. Mollison, the 
chief servant and director of the external and internal 
economy of the important affair. Mrs. Goodyear, the 
housekeeper, had scolded for a whole fortnight past 
without intermission, which she did mechanically and 
with perfect good nature, whenever there was any- 
thing to do; and the other servants were in a state of 
excitement, much like the crew of an old laid-up man 
of war, clearing the deck for an unexpected engage- 
went, 


The farmers, his lordship’s tenants, fur whom he had 
prepared a dinner on the lawn, shortly after their usual 
hour, soon began to muster with their wives and daugh- 
ters ; a new flag, which Mr. Mollison had made ready 
for the occasion, fluttered gaily from the flag-staff on the 
top of the Lark's ‘Tower, and the park began to assume 
quite a lively appearance. The Rev. Mr. Stone, the 
much respected rector of the parish, made his appear- 
ance, his old carriage newly painted; and shortly after 
eame Mr. Bolton and his sister, accompanied by Mr. 
flulson and Sir Jacob Benson, his particular friends. 

Lord Aruwood found it, however, a less easy matter 
to preside at a banquet, and take the lead in a festive 
entertainment got up to express joy, than he had sup- 
posed ; for to“ mimic sorrow when the heart’s not sad,” 
is infinitely less diflicult than to maintain a joyous coun- 
tenance and affect mirth under the pressure of contrary 
feelings. 

But while his determination was strengthened tomake 
himself agrecable to the Boltons, and condescending to 
the friends whom they had brought with them, his dis- 
like of the squire, augmented by his conversation with 
his new friend of the Pilot’s Mark, unaccountably in- 
creased. His mother had appeared at the table only for 
a moment, and Mr {Stone, the venerable rector, not 
seeming to enjoy himself, had retired early, and he was 
thus left entircly to the society of the squire and his 
friends. Whether it was that the unavoidable prospect 
of a connection, the thought of which had always hurt 
his pride, now more than ever pained his mind, as he 
contemplated it closely; or that the boisterous coarse. 
ness and drunken freedom of the New Hall gentlemen 
were this night more apparcut than usual—certain it is 
that these circumstances, added to his involuntary re- 


collection of the mysterious hints of the strange person 
of the Pilot's Mark, had an extraordinary effect upon his 
feelings in the course of the evening, and greatly in- 
ereased the disgust with which he began to regard his 
guests. ; 

As they went on to drink deep, his perceptions seemed 
to be sharpened, rather than blunted, by the wine he 
swallowed, and he perceived evidently that the squire 
and his friends not only made more free than usual, but 
that their frank joviality and vulgar coarseness amounted 
toa disrespect, if nut contempt, of himself. Forvetting, 
therefore, in his indignation, how great a leveller of all 
conditions is the inspiring juice of the grape, he watched 
the words and manners of his guests with a critical and 
haughty jealousy. 

Lord Arnwood had remarked on some former occa- 
sions, that when Mr. Bolton bad drunk freely, he was 
in the habit of disputing upon the power of money— 
just as some men contend about religion when they get 
into the same state; and that praise of the rich, and 
sneering ridicule of the pretensions of those who were 
comparatively poor, were always favourite subjects of 
drunken conversation and congratulatory flattery, as 
the hour grew late, between himself and his friends. 

This night, however, they carried their speculations 
upon the subject, a topic upon which Lord Arnwood 
was naturally exceedingly sensitive, to a pitch that 
roused all his pride of family ; and he retorted upon 


contempt, as showed that his inward indignation was 
fast getting the better of his usual efforts at self-com- 
mand, 

“It may appear to you, perhaps, my lord,” said Sir 
Jacob, “ that my friend Bolton speaks too strongly ; but, 
after all, what business has any inan to think this and 
the other of himselfif his bank account is at low water ; 
or what can a man expect to enjoy in this world, if he 
cannot pay for it?” 

“Very little, truly,” said Arnwood, thoughtfully ; 
“but I merely ventured a remark upon the misfortune it 
is to virtue and good feeling among men, as well as to 
the general diffusion of happiness, that such opinions 
should be recognised and applauded ; while | expressed 
a wish that the advantages of commerce could be enjoyed 
with less of that degrading and unhappy concomitant, 
which I regret to know is so general in this mercantile 
community.” 

“It is not for you or I, my lord,” said Mr. Bolton, 
“to trouble ourselves about the state of society and the 
diffusion of happiness, and all that.” 

“Upon my word, I believe not,” replied Arnwood ; 
“and yet one cannot help sometimes lamenting that 
shopkceping prejudices should have in many, instances 
reached the higher classes, to the destruction of all cle- 
vated feeling ; and that thus the great national value of 
an aristocracy is so far lost.” 

“ L should be glad to know what your lordship means 
by shopkeeping prejudices,” said bolton, warmly. “J 
can’t understand what sort of pride any man can have 
if it 1s not in his money and his money’s worth; and if 
you mean by shopkeeping prejudices the practical sense 
and prudence of substantial men who have made their 
own fortunes, | say it hardly becomes those to talk 
against them who have scarcely one guinea to rub 
against another.” 

“jt becomes every one to speak the truth, sir,’’ re- 
plied Arnwood, contemptuously, “to those who have 
capacity to understand, and a disposition to relish it. 
But I tully grant that to many it is bitterly unpala- 
table.” 

“Truth—ha—ha !—as if there were any want of truth. 
There is no want of truth as far as 1 can see, but great 
want of money in this world,” said the squire, winking 
significantly to his friends.“ I wonder what your lord- 
ship will treat us with next? The diffusion of happi- 
ness, no doubt, or the amelioration of society, ha, ha! 
I never hear a man talk uf these things, but I begin to 
suspect that his pockets are d d empty, or that 
perhaps his coat is out at elbows, ha, ha, ha!” 

“ And [never hear a man talk as you are now doing,” 
said Arnwood, his wrath throwing completely off his 
former restraint, “ but I strongly suspect tht he is a 
disgrace to his species, and is, in short, to use your own 
phraseology, d d worthless.” 

“ How dare you say so to me ?” said Bolton, with the 
greatest wrath: one would think from the way you 
talk, that you had something to uphold your aristocratic 
pride; that you were not obliged to borrow money of 
your own neighbours, who are able to buy you—young 


= 


Sir Jacob, one of the squire’s friends, in such terms of 


man—yes, to buy you, and this old rat-trap of a castle, 
twice over.” 

* For God’s sake, gentlemen, drop this argument, 
and this unbecoming language,” said the otheis, now 
interfering. 

“1 wish to give no offence, I am sure,” said Mr. 


a man’s money if he must submit to hear such Jan- 
guage ?” s 

“You are like people of your stamp, sir,” said Arn- 
wood, with more calumess, “if you think that a princi- 
pal use of it is to furnish an excuse for insulting those 
who possess it not, yet have pretensions and qualities 
which throw it into comparative contempt.” 

“A very likely matter, ha, ha,’ retorted Bolton, 
laughing scornfully, * but I have swern it—and no poor 
lord, who cannot atlord to look over his own door, shall 
ever form a union with me, or feather his hungry vest 
with my good money !” 

“T have long hada strong suspicion, sir,” said Arn- 
wood, with bitter scorn, * that money obtained by (and 
he whispered a word in Bolton’s ear,) would bring me 
neither comfort nor honour.” 

“What is it you say, my lord?” said Bolton, rising 
and gasping with horror at the mention,of a word which 
Arnwood had received from Mr. Waltham of the Mark; 
“take my detianee, and dare to repeat that word again, 
and—” 

“Ha! forget you to whom you presume to offer 
defiance,” said Arnwood; “ wretched man, if the men- 
tion of a word thus affects you, your defiance I des- 
pise.” 

“You are a villain,’ exclaimed Bolton, rising and 
striking the table with violence. 

Lord Arnwood made: no verbal reply, but taking up 
the glass of wine betore him, threw it into Mr. Bolton’s 
tace, 

The quarrel! had now gone beyond all management, 
and Mr. Bolton, who seemed pertcctly astonished that 
any man who was not rich should dare to resent his in- 
solence, was quite furious ; and was with difficulty re- 
strained by his friends from atteinpting to knock his en- 
tertainer down. 

“ When shall we meet to settle this, 
as he could recover breath. 

* As early as you please,’ 
perfect calmness. 

*'lo morrow morning, then,—and you shall be my 
second, Hulson,” said Mr. Bultonto one of his friends 
present. 

* Why not to night? said Arnwood sternly, and 
alinost happy at the opportunity of giving vent to his 
roused feelings; “why not this instant; the moon will 
be suflicient light for such work as this.” 

‘The proposal was after some moments agreed to, and 
pistols being objected tou by Arnwood as likely to alarm 
his mother, it was agreed that they should fight with 
the small sword, and soon the whole party descended 
the stairs together. 

They proceeded to some distance in the rear of the 
castle and towards the shore, to find a spot free from 
shadow. 

When they had arrived at a convenient place, not far 
from the remains of the chapel before noticed, and the 
family burying-ground, the combatants took their 
swords and comimenced with great fury, particularly on 
the part of Bolton, who pushed with ferocious despera- 
tion; but a few passes slowed the superior swordsman- 
ship and coolness of Lord Arnwood. The latter soon 
assumed the offensive, and pushing his adversary hard, 
wounded him slightly in the shoulder ; when the scream 
of a female was heard behind them, and instantly a 
stranger wrapped ina cloak rushed between the com- 
batants. 

* Desist—put up your weapons!” said the intruder. 
All present seemed amazed at this interruption, while 
the combatants took breath. 

* And is it you, Lord Arnwood ?” said the interrupter 
of the duel, * how often am I to find you warring against 


your fate ?” 


” 


” 


said he, as soon 


, 


answered Arnwood, with 


’ 


At the sound of the voice, Mr. Bolton started; and 
when the stranger turned so that the moon shone fuil 
on his face, and showed the features of Mr. Waltham 
of the Pilot’s Mark, the former seemed paralysed, and 
ready to drop into the arms of his second. 

“My lord, put up your sword, and seek your home,” 
said Mr. Waltham ; ‘you may as well attempt to stab 
the air, as to do that which fate has reserved for me to 
accomplish. Be content, and leave to me the pleasure 











Bolton, unable to endure the haughty intensity of 
Arnwood’s look of defiance. ‘* But what is the use of 
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